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The president of the United States left Washington, a 
few days ago, on a visit to Tennessee. It is said that he 
will not return until October. 

The stage in which Mr. Clay was proceeding from 
Charlestown towards Winchester, was overturned, when 
descending a hill, and a worthy young; gentleman, Mr. 
Humrickhouse, son of the contractor, instantly killed, 
being crushed by the stage. He was seated by the side 
of the driver. Mr. C. was slightly injured. The ac- 
cident happened in consequence of a defect in the breast 
chain, which yrave way. 

On his arrival at Winchester, Mr. Clay was invited to 
a public dinner, which he declined, as well on account 
of his desire to reach home, as because of the accident 
above stated, which disqualified him for immediate en- 
joyment at the festive board. 

It is stated that the senate, at its last session, confirmed 
four hundred and forty-nine nominations of the pre- 
sident, and rejected only seventeen. This does not shew 
a ‘‘factious”’ spirit in the senate. 

The meetings and proceedings of the people, in many 
parts of the U. S. were more than usually large and ani- 
mated on the late national anniversary. We shall make 
a brief record of some of the doings on this occasion, to 
shew the spirit of the times. 

Thursday last was set apart to be observed, at Balti- 
more in grateful remembrance of the services of the 
good and great Larayetre. ‘Khe people, gencrally, 
ceased their usual avocations, and most of the stores on 
the principal streets were closed; minute guns were fired 
at intervals, and the bells of all the churches tolled. 
The apprehension of an exceedingly hot day, prevented 
many from joining the procession—which, however, was 
very numerous and imposing, and apparently well manag- 
ed in its various parts. A funeral oration was pronounc- 
ed, with an appropriate introduction and ceremonies; and 
the soberness of the occasion was maintained through- 
out. 

We cannot go into particulars. We shall, as hereto- 
fore stated, notice some of the tributes of respect paid to 
the memory of the last general of the revolutionary army; 
but it is impracticable to give the details, so numerous are 
such tributes. An account of his illness, death and fu- 
neral, will be found in subsequent pages. 


Individuals, in public eroployment, have no right to 
force their private preferences on the people’s attention. 
A great excitement had been caused by placing a wooden 
effigy of president Jackson on the bows of the frigate 
Constitution. To say the least of that proceeding, it 
was ill-advised and in bad taste.* On the bows of that 
ship, the head of no living man should be placed; or if 
so, the place belongs to that of the “father of the consti- 
tution,” the illustrious Mapison. We recollect that, 
some time ago, when a steamboat, which had been em- 
ployed to convey Mr. Lawrence to New York to take 
his seat as mayor of that city, returned with her gaudy 
dressings to Amboy, to perform her usual duties ina 
public line for the conveyance of passengers, these, by 
common consent, refused to enter on board of her unless 
her trappings were removed—and so great was their in- 
dignation and the instant fear of her commander, that 
these were literally torn down by his order, lest the pub- 
lic should ‘correct the procedure” for themselves, and 
carry out the feelings which they expressed. And we 
see it mentioned that, at a certain place in Ohio, a stage 





*Since the preceding article was written, as will be seen by 
the article that follows, the head of the effigy has been imyste- 
riously removed. 
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was suffered to pass on empty, though passengers enough 
were actually in waiting to fill it, (and who lost the da 
rather than enter it), beeause its pannels were embellish- 
ed with portraits of a person not esteemed by them. 
These remarks are of a general character, and we think 
it would be well if proprietors of steamboats and stages 
and other public conveyances, and other persons in pubs 
lic employments, would reflect a little upon them. Thers 
should not be party polities in such things, 

The papers are filled with articles relating to the fact 
stated below—which has been at once the cause of much 
wit and laughter, on the one part, and of as much wrath 
and indignation, on the other. How this affair was ace 
complished, though the night was very inclement, is not 
even conjectured. ‘The actors must have exerted great 
ingenuity and address to perform their various opera- 
tions, without alarming the sentinels on duty in the yard. 

From the Boston Courier of July 4. There was con- 
siderable excitement in the city yesterday, in conse- 
quence of the decapitation of the figure of general Jack- 
son, recently placed as a figure-head on the frigate Cone 
stitution. It appears that during the night of Wednes- 
day, the head of this wooden image was sawed off, by 
some person or persons unknown. It is rather a myste- 
rious affair. ‘The Constitution lies at the navy yard, be« 
tween two seventy-fours, and it is understood that a 
guard, or watch, is continually kept on board. It seems 
impossible that the deed could have been executed with- 
out discovery, notwithstanding that the night was dark 
and rainy. ‘The head, which has thus been severed from 
its trunk, it is said, was at least twenty-five feet above the 
surface of the water. It is the opinion of severa} intelli- 
gent men who examined the premises yesterday, that the 
perpetrators must have gone to their work through the 
navy yard. 

‘rz-It was reported last evening that commodore Elliot 
had offered one thousand dollars tor the discovery of the 
person or persons who committed the deed, 

We insert the address of the postmaster general to the 
people of the United States, under a fear that it will lead 
us into a greater mass of controversial matter than we 
can easily dispose of—and besides, there are many other 
things to which we desire to pay some attention; but we 
must ‘‘submit to fate.” Our editorial life is chiefly one 
of self-denial—over which we have but little control, in 
times like the present. 

A report is afloat that gen. Jackson will soon resign 
the presidency, and another that he will run for a third 
term. ‘There is not, probably, a shadow of truth for 
either. 

During the present week we made a brief excursion to 
Frederick and proceeded to Harper’s Ferry. We never 
before saw such crops of wheat, or more flattering pros- 
pects for those of corn. Several intelligent gentlemen 
expressed an opinion that the average of the wheat crop 
of all Frederick county would be more than twenty 
bushels, say twenty-two bushels, to the acre, and of the 
best quality. And many of the fields of growing corn 
had an average standing height, we think, of more than 
four feet. 

The crops of wheat are also heavy in Pennsylvania, 
and the west, and the corn looks well; so that we have 
every reason to believe that if the ‘‘experiment” has ren- 
dered it difficult for the laboring poor to earn much mo- 
ney to purchase bread, that bread will be plenty, and that 
a little money will go far in obtaining it. The last crop 
was short, and is very nearly exhausted—but there is no 
present expectation of a lively foreign demand, and a 
well entertained fear that the great market which the 
grain growers have had in the eastern states may be much 
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diminished by the deranged state of the manufacturing 
establishments therein, and consequent want of means to 
pay for southern bread-stuffs; for the eastern people have 
a wonderful facility in regulating their expenditures ac- 
cording to their incomes—of saving money, when mak- 
ing lessened earnings of it. 

he eastern market, ever since the establishment of 
manufactures in New England, has been far more im- 


portant to the grain growers of the United States than 
the foreign one. 


The Patriotic bank, at Washington, will resume specie 
payments forthwith. 


One of the leading ‘‘humbugs” of the day is what is 
called the ‘‘gold bill,” concerning which the official 
**Globe”—the “organ” of ‘‘the powers that be,” has 
many silly, or worse than silly, paragraphs. The two 
following, as italicised and CAPITALISED in that pa- 
per, may serve as specimens: 

From ihe Washington Globe. 

“To those who talk of a NATIONAL CURRENCY, we 
pant them to the GOLD REGION in Virginia, the Carolinas, 

eorgia and the contiguous portions of east Tennessee and 
Alabama. There is a NATIONAL TREASURE! There is 
material fora NATIONAL CURRENCY!”? 


*‘Contrary to their will, the bank party, even in the senate, 
have deen obliged to vote for the measures of the administration, 
deemed essential to carry outits policy. By public opinion they 
have been forced to vote for the GOLD BILL, which is a mea- 
sure of deadly hostility to the interests of the bank, will super- 
sede its notes, and is the harbinger of a real SOUND CURREN- 
CY. The people are now enabled to understand the policy of 
the administration, and to see that it would give them GOLD 
instead of PAPER. The great bank attorney, Mr. Clay, was 
bold enough to vote against this bill; but he could carry only 
six of the bank senators with him. The mass of them, although 
they'voted for the bill with the utmost reluctance, dared not to 
tell the people ‘‘we will deny you geld, and force you to depend 
Sor a general currency onthe notes of the mammoth ah? Thus 

were they forced to minister to the triumph of the administra- 
tion. 
The stuff about the majority of the senate doing a 
thing ‘‘contrary to their will,” &c. is hardly worth a re- 
aurk. The ‘bank party,” ‘‘interests of the bank,” 
**bank attorney,” “bank senators,” ‘‘*mammoth bank’ 
and **rRIUMPH OF THE ADMINISTRATION,” are mere set- 
ting poles to make a HURRAH. The stockholders of 
the bank have a present deeper interest than any other 
elass of persons in the United States, in the preservation 
of a **SOUND CURRENCY,” in which the debts due 
to them may be paid, and their capital refunded—if the 
**glury” of the ‘‘Globe” is consummated in the prostra- 
tion of that establishment. 

Let us see how the account stood on the 1st June— 

The capital of the bank................ $35,000,000 

The loans and debts. .......-.e-e0000004+52, 201,912 

Due from state banks. ..... 2.2... 00000 000+ 43,329,362 

Real estate, &6.... 0c. ce cee ee cece eee eee s 03,000,000 
$93,531,274 
Deduct—specie on hand (‘‘sound currency” ) 

12,298,333 

Notes in circulation— (ditto!) 16,612,577 

Funds in Europe, about (ditto!) 1,500,000 

Private deposites (ditto!) 6,867,892 
—37 ,278,802 


$56,252,472 
Less— 


U. S. part of the capital—i-5th— 7,000,000 
os of debts due, &e. do. 11,706,255 
————1 8,706, 255 


$37 546,217 

Now if the whole interest which ‘‘the government” 
has in the bank is paid off in ‘‘glory,” and the “hurrah 
boys,” (as Mr. Van Buren calls them), are content with 
that, the private stockholders of the bank of the United 
States will require a ‘‘sound currency” in the large sum 
of 37,546,217 dollars to refund their capital and satisfy 
the surplus profits earned! And, as it is determined 
that the bank shall be closed, all this money will be 
needed by them in the space of three years from the 3d 
March next, being the utmost limit to which the power 
of the bank will extend, even in the settlement of its old 
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concerns! Where is such a glorious glory of gold to 
come from? The “gold region of Virginia,” and othe, 
states? Bah! It will require a Midas, with an ass’s ears 
to make a long bray about this! Every one does not 
see his way clear to pay off honest debts to the bank at the 
rate of three or four cents in the dollar, though havin 

many illustrious examples of such operations before 
him—and every body does not furnish ‘twine, blanks 
and paper” to the post office, or receive 8,586 dollars for 
publishing a single advertisement for less than three 
months, or at the rate of more than 100 dollars a day! 
The diggers get gold by the sweat of their brows, aid 
other men have to give en the quid pro quo; but these 
chief bawlers about gold obtain it by genuflections ang 
erawlings, having well-oiled knee joints and brazen 
faces. Con over the names of these men—and call to 
mind their former proceedings as to money matters 
and we may well smile at some of their shoutings about 
a ‘sound currency!” But they are now thrifty through 
fawning, and have ‘*waxed fat” on the *‘spoils of victo. 
ry.” ‘They must, however, sometimes think—and if so 
must know the folly of this *“Shumbug” But custom has 
almost made it natural for them to mislead the people; 
and, as the Esquimaux, from habit, would prefer a picce 
of whale’s blubber, though half putrid, to a fresh-killed 
eanvass-back duck, so these, from habit, preter high 
pressure statements, or arrant falsehoods, to the sober. 
ness of reason and plainness of truth. 

If this be not so—why such hurrahings about the pas. 
sage of the ‘‘gold bill?” Has one of Mr. Ritchie's 
‘‘mare’s nests” been discovered? Was it only just now 
thought of to advance the /egal value of our gold? Did 
any one oppose the principle of the bill? We have not 
heard of one. But, while all agreed that the legal value 
of gold ought to be raised, as measured by silver, some 
opposed the bill as it passed under an apprehension that 
the rate of gold was placed too high; and we shall be much 
vleased to find, a short time hence, that they and our- 
selves were mistaken. We think it possible that, within 
the space even of three years, a bill of the bank of the 
United States, if to be paid in dollars, may be more va- 
luable than a new-made eagle. We would have avoided 
the danger of this by more closely regulating the com- 
parative value of the metals which compose our coins— 
that is all that should have been done, and so much ought 
to have been done long ago. 

The bank has a very small, if any, interest in this mat- 
ter, whether its charter shall be renewed or not.* Its 
notes are detter than the new gold coins will be, and so 
will remain as long as they are permitted to circulate 
among the people, because of the greater cheapness and 
safety of their transportations: but if the gold bill has 
any sensible effeet on the currency at an early day, it is 
the state banks that will feel it, in reduced circulations, 
and the hurrah will be on the other side! Vf a man has 
ten 1,000 dollar notes of the bank of the U. S. and goes 
into the office at New Orleans, he may get a draught on 
Portland, if he pleases, for 4 or 4 per cent. if not at 
par—and the further cost of the remittance will be 25 
cents for postage: but if he has $10,000 in gold at New 
Orleans, it will cost him at least 2 per cent. to pay a debt 
with it at Portland. And besides, in the first mode of re- 
mittance there is no risk—but the second is attended with 
much hazard and delay. In an interruption of exchanges, 
the office at New Orleans cannot give a draught on Port- 
land, though gold be laid on the counter for it, unless at 
arate of premium that will pay for the cost and insur- 
ance of the transportation of the gold to satisfy the debt 
made at Portland, with interest, on account of a less 
rapid remittance than the mail is expected to furnish. 
Every business man understands this, and it is not worth 
while to say more about it. Persons will no more deal 
in gold than in paper, without a view to profit. If ex- 
changes are to be made in gold, the costs of transpor- 
tation and insurance must be added to the premium oF 
interest that shall be charged. 


The reference made to the “‘gold region” asa **nae 
tional treasure” is stupidly ridiculous. The countries 
that produce most gold are among the poorest 10 the 
world. Ignorance and poverty and misery abide 0 
them, and the laborers are degraded working machines. 








*Except as above stated. 
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‘werk 18 NO EXCEPTION TO THE RULE. As a branch of 
the national industry, and in places where there is a sur- 
lus of labor, the digging for gold may be well enough— 
put itis seldom more profitable than digging for potatoes. 
A quantity of potatoes worth $100, is just as valuable as 
100 dollars in gold, with this difference, that it is the 
owner of the poeiae*, and not of the gold, who comm- 
mands the market—for persons do not eat gold. And 
what is this ‘‘fourish of trumpets” about the ‘‘gold re- 
rion?—this ‘‘national treasure‘? Why the makers of 
buttons, horn combs aud wooden clocks, in Connecticut, 
might gather to themselves as much gold annually as is 
produced in all our mines and Washing; for their wares 
are worth more money in the market. England produc- 
es neither gold or silver—and yet lent money to Mexico, 
Pert, Brazil, &e. Hollaud had no mines, but was the 
banker of nations! It is a PpropuCcTivEe INDUSTRY that 

gathers and retains gold or silver. Without that, no 
yoatter What may be the legal enactments about gold, the 
metal cannot be retained amongst us. It will seek those 
countries wherein labor is best rewarded. ‘The ‘‘national 
treasure” is in the successful incustry of the people—the 
wheat grower, cotton planter and cod-fisher. Strike out 
even the fishermen from the productive classes, and all the 
gold that we obtain from our mines will not remuncrate 
the value lost—though the gold were found in a heap and 
ready coined for use. 

So much for the hurrah! We have long desired a 
new regulation of the legal comparative value of gold, 
but think that the rate established is about two per cent. 
too high. If such is not the case, we shall be as well 
satisfied with the passage of the gold bill as col. Benton 
or Mr. Blair can be—but without making any noise 
about it. 

It may be well to add, by way of information, the fol- 
lowing paragraph from another number of the ‘*Globe,” 
prefacing it with the g/t matter preceding, that persons 
may hereafter see the manner in which the wildness of 
political party speaks on this subject. ; 

“The great bills bave passed. ‘The triumphant measure is 
adopted. Gold—the cherished currency of all nations—a cur- 
rency banished from the United States for a whole generation 
by the power of bank legislation—this precious currency once 
more appears in our land, and, in defiance of bank power, will 
diffuse and spread itself throughout the country, and become 
the familiar inmate of every industrious man’s pocket. Such 
is one of tie first fruits of the great measure of removing the 
deposites, and rousing a continent to its energies against the 
oppressions of a lawless and gigantic moneyed power. What 
now has become of all those predictions that the currency would 
be ruined—that there would be nothing but broken bank notes 
to be seen in the land! ‘Ihe new law is to take effect on the 
3lst inst. but already gold is in circulation! already the rare and 
precious metal is jingling in the pockets, and glittering in the 
hands of the people. Already many travellers have supplied 
themselves with it, and will be able to traverse the country 
without the danger of receiving, or the humiliation of offering 
to pass, the counterfeit imitations of a wretehed paper curren- 
cy. Strangers as our whole population are to the sight of gold, 
it may be necessary to give them some information upon the 
value of the coins which will come chiefly into circulation. 
Our old coinage, now in existence, will pass thus: the eagle 
$10 663; half eagle $5 333; the quarter eagle $2 66%; this 
being the true value of the pure gold now in those coins; the 
new coinage will contain as much Jess pure gold as will make 
the eagle and its parts pass at $10, $5 and $2 50. British gold, 
of which a great deal will come in along the whole line of the 
northern frontier, from Passamaquoddy Bay, to Lake Superior, 
as well as on the sea coast of the Atlantic, will pass thus: the 
guinea $53; the sovereign $4 84; the Louis d’or of France, 
about $3 75; the doubloons, Spanish and Patriot, $1560. Note. 
All these values suppose full weight, as the value is always to 
be corrected by weight. The doubloons, both Spanish and Pa- 
triot, are by law the same value, for they are of the same weight 
and fineness, but the Spanish doubloon will generally be above 


the legal rate in market for exportation to Cuba, where that 
species of doubloons passes for $17.”’ 


The readers of the Reeisrer will well remember, that, 
years ago, we pressed upon congress the importanee of 
raising our legal value of the pound sterling, and gave 
many examples of the unfair operations of its value, as 
established by us, on the duties payable at our custom 
‘ouses on foreign goods imported: and so it was, that, 
because of the differences of exchange, our own manu- 
facturers not only lost a considerable part of the amount 
of the protection which the law nominally gave them, 
but that, if 1,000 dollars, in specie, were sent, by the 


same person, to England and to France, and laid out, in 
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duty ad val. the duty on the English goods would be less 
in the sum of 28 doilars and 6 cents, than the duty on the 
French goods, really costing the same sum and no more— 
or almost three per cent. So it was because England 
measured value by gold, and France and the U. States 
by silver, as has been often and fully explained by us. 

Now, according to the ‘‘Globe,” as above quoted, the 
value of the sovereign, or pound sterling, is 484 cents; 
but its value was established by the tariff of 1832 at 480 
cents. ‘The average rate of the exchanges might have 


justified a fixing of it at 488 ceuts—but the convenience 


of regarding the English penny as equal to 2 cents, ex- 
actly, led to the adoption of the lesser amount, or 480 
cents. And so it is that the principle which we *‘tariff- 
ites” long contended for, has been adopted—in ‘‘glory!” 

‘The just preceding remarks apply to exchanges—that 
is, the use of paper, or ‘‘eredit,”’ in bills and draughts, by 
which the mass of commercial business is always trans- 
acted, and always will be. But the effeet of the ‘gold 
vill,”? is to make gold, as measured by silver, more valu- 
able in the United States, according to that measure, 
than in England or France; and if gold, at the legal rates 
now established, is to be our standard of value, may not 
embarrassments ensue with respect to our silver curren- 
cy, and the various exchanges that grow out of or are 
measured by it? There is no sort of objection with us, 
as to the bill, unless, as above stated, that the legal va- 
lue of gold is rated too high. 
aPpWe have since noticed a little table, in the New 
York Mercantile Advertiser and Advocate, shewing the 
market value of eagles and Spanish doubloons, at 14 dif- 
ferent periods of time between January 4, 1828, and May 
7, 1854. Up to January, 1832, the average value of the 
eagle was $10 60—but in May last only $10 30. The 
value of the doubloon has been subject to greater varia- 
tions, being regulated by the demand in Cuba, &e.—for 
instance, in May, 1833, it was worth $17 42—but in last 
May only $16 25. 

Another New York paper, after saying that the rate of 
exchange on England is 33@,54, observes—nothing but 
the scarcity of money prevents the rate from going high- 
er. ‘*The purchases of bills are many of them for the 
purpose of importing gold, which will pay at the present 
rate.” 

like every thing else, is only an article of mers 
chafidise, and it seems that there is to be an increased 
trade in it on account of the advanced legal value that we 
have given to that metal; and the principle which now 
induces the importation of gold will lead to the exporta- 
tion of silver, as soon as the stock of gold is considerably 
increased. It is the market value of gold or silver, not 
the legal value of any certain number of POs ira sea 
that fixes the true value; and the supply of gold or silver 
depends on the demand for them, or either of them. For 
an example, if $5 75 cents im silver were demanded for 
a barrel of flour which might be had for half an eagle— 
the latter would have been plenty among our farmers. 

The importation and exportation of specie or bullion 
are governed by the same laws which regulate the import 
or export of silks and teas, tobacco and pine boards. 

It is stated that ‘‘dry goods to a large amount are re- 
shipping [at New York] to England for the benefit of 
drawback. Some of the shrewd men in Wall street cal- 
culate that at least fifty millions of capital and currency 
have been withdrawn from business operations sinee last 
October.” 

A Pottsville paper says that there are 600 unfinished 
houses in Philadelphia—built last year, and remaining 
as they were. 

It is said that 150 workmen are about to be discharged 
by one of the glass manufacturing companies near Bos- 
ton. 


We meet with many like items in the newspapers. 

The sheriff of Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania, has 
advertised for sale, thirty-six farms and lots, which are 
to be sold during the present month to pay the debts of 
the present owners. 

The ship America sailed on Tuesday for Liverpool 
with one hundred and fifiy-seven steerage passengers. 





each, inthe purchase of goods subject to a 40 per cent. 


Now let it be answered whether these people were 
bribed by the bank to go home, or whether business 
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and industry over the whole face of our country are so 
eompletely paralyzed by the fatal experiment, as to leave 
them no other alternative. [ Cour. & Eng. 

And yet emigrants are arriving in great numbers in 
Canada, and in the United States—especially from Ger- 
many, in the latter. The prospect of employment isa 
dull one, unless in the operations of mere animal labor— 
and even that is becoming difficult to obtain. 

We have lately had some interesting items of news 
from Liberia. ‘The colony seems to be doing well, and 
a location for the Maryland colony has been obtained 
at Cape Palmas. The climate, however, has proved 
very fatal to the white missionaries and agents, and the 
most of them have died. We shall prepare a summary 
of  qenagrely for our next paper. 4 

t may be here mentioned, that the small party of 
*‘abolitionists” at New York, &c. are endeavoring to car- 
ry out their wild notions with a high hand—that several 
**rows”’ have taken place, in the city just named, and es- 
wg at the Chatham chapel on the evening of the 7th 

uly, in consequence of its occupancy by a large meet- 
ing of the abolitionists and people of color, contrary to 
the wishes of those in whose possession the chapel right- 
fully was. There was much fighting, and some persons 
considerably hurt, but none dangerously. Order was re- 
stored by the police. 

P. S. There was a succession of riots in New York in 
the evening and night of the 9th inst.—first at the Chat- 
ham chapel, growing out of the ‘‘abolition’” question, 
which was quieted. The mob then proceeded to the 
Bowery theatre, to punish the manager, Mr. Farren, for 
certain words that he was said to have uttered disre- 
spectful to the American character, himself being an 
Englishman. They forced an entrance, and stopped the 
ey pee were finally persuaded or compelled to retire, 
- the police. Next they marched to the house of L. 

appan, an ‘‘abolitionist,’? which they attacked and en- 
tered and threw the furniture into the street, &e. and 
seemed resolved to set it on fire; which caused a gather- 
ing of the firemen, who assisted in restoring order, at 2 
o’clock in the morning! 

The accounts are rather confused—and we have not 
time to pick out the particular facts stated. The mob 
was several thousand strong, and very furious. - Afew 
fanatics have raised a flame which they will not find it 
easy to subdue, and have seriously injured those whom 
they expressed a great desire to benefit. 

Cases of cholera occasionally appear in some of the 
western cities and towns, and on board of ascending 
steamboats—but no alarm prevails, because of the dis- 
ease, which is generally manageable, in persons who have 
taken a reasonable care of themselves. 


— 


The following is well called a ‘‘splendid acquisition:” 

The Charleston Library Society have purchased of Henry 
Middleton, esq. ($500) the magnificent work on Egypt, prepar- 
ed under the auspices of Napoleon. It is comprised in eleven 
volumes of engravings, imperial size—of which five are devot- 
ed to the antiquities of this primeval nation—three to its natu- 
ral history—two to its modern condition—and one volume is an 
atlas ancient and modern. 

The eleven volumes contain eight hundred and sixty-eight 
plates, and are accompanied with twenty-six volumes, octavo, 
explanatory of their subjects, and of the history, antiquities and 
curiosities of the empire of Sesostris and the Ptolemies. 

It will also be recollected that this institution enriched its 
collection in natural history and the fine arts not long since 
with Audibon’s Ornithology—the price of which is eight hun- 
dred dollars. 


The journey from Charleston, S. C. to Boston, by 
steamboats, vias New York, and thence to Providence, 
&c. was lately made in less than four days. 


The following are the vessels of the U. States, now on 
foreign stations: 

Mediterranean—Ship of the line—Delaware. Frigates 
United States and Constellation. Sloop—John Adams. 
Schooner—Shark. 

West Indies—Sloops—Vandalia, St. Louis and Fal- 
mouth. Schooners—Grampus and Experiment. 

Coast of Brazil—Sloops—Natchez, Ontario and Erie. 
Schooners—Enterprize and Boxer. 
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Pacific—Frigate—Brandy wine. Sloops--Fairfield and 
Vincennes. Schooner—Dolphin. 

The steam carriage of col. Macerone, to run on the 
common roads in England, has been successfully tried 
in the vicinity of London. It travels five miles in 1g 
minutes, surmounting, with ease, considerable acclivities, 
and leaving in the distance all vehicles on the road. It 
can be immediately stopped and turned to a hair’s breadth, 

Joseph, Lucien, and Jerome Bonaparte, are now in 
London. 

It is reported that general Santa Anna had deserted the 
popular cause in Mexico, sided with the army and clergy, 
and dissolved the national congress, who had, in turn, out- 
lawed him. No one of the new governments has settled 
down into a state of peace and security. 

The queen of England, when lately attending St. Paul’s 
cathedral (on going and returning), was greeted with 
hisses and groans by the mob; who, the papers say, were 
exasperated by the queen’s having herself surrounded by 
a troop of life guards. 

Just as this sheet was going to press we received New 
York papers containing news from London to the 31st 
May, inclusive. A partial change in the British minis- 
try had taken place, in consequence of some disagree- 
ment about the revenue of the Irish church. It seems 
most likely that lords Grey and Brougham would retain 
their places; but Mr. Stanley, Sir James Graham, the 
duke of Richmond and earl of Ripon had resigned. The 
earl of Carlisle was to be lord privy seal, Mr. Ellice se- 
eretary of war, Mr. Spring Rice colonial secretary, lord 
Auckland first lord of the admiralty, Francis Baring 
(son of sir Thomas) secretary of the treasury, and Mr. 
Moore O’Farrall, (an Irish Catholic), junior lord of the 
treasury. 

The king had expressed himself favorable to tolera- 
tion, but utterly opposed to licentiousness, and said that 
he would maintain ‘*the church.” 

Bt tere 
ITEMS. 


The U. S. bank has declared its half yearly dividend of three 
and a half per cent. 


A steam frigate at Toulon, 160 horse power, built by the 
French government, bears the honored name of our fellow citi- 
zen, Fulton, 


The British frigate President, from England, having on board 
the governor and suite of Nova Scotia, and bound for that port, 
was spoken Ist inst. off the port of Halifax. 


The people at Dubuque’s mines, (Missouri), having no regu- 
lar system of government, have taken the execution of justice 
into their own hands. We understand that aman by the name 
of O’DoNNEL, who had committed two murders in one week— 
the last of them his partner in business—was to be hung during 
the past week, that being, in the opinion of the inhabitants, the 
only atonement which could be made for his crimes. 


The number of persons arrived at Baltimore from foreign 
ports, during the month of June, was 1,753, of whom 135 are 
citizens of the United States, and the principal part of the re- 
mainder were Germans. 


The St. Louis (Missouri) Times states that vessels of 400 to 
500 tons burthen now trade to that place, and the editor looks 
forward to the day when merchant ships will be built at that 
place. 


Such is the competition on the St. Lawrence, that emigrants 
are carried in the steamboats from Quebec to Montreal (180 
miles) for 25 cents! 


There have been great disturbances between the faculty of 
Harvard college and the students, in consequence of which 
many of the latter have been dismissed. 


Charles Howard, Elisha Tibbitts and Levi Elmaker, have 
been appointed directors of the bank of the United States, in 
the place of Joseph White, Saul Alley, and Roberts Vaux, who 
declined the appointment. 

—— 8 © Otte 
LAFAYETTE—THE GOOD. 

From the correspondent of the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

Lafayette is no more!—The brave, the noble, the generous, 
the patriotic hero—died on the morning of the 20th, [May] at @ 
quarter before five o’clock. His illness was at first exceeding- 


ly slight, and no one calculated upon the lamentable result. 
He followed the remains of Dulong to the grave, and it is be- 
lieved that he then caught a cold, which fixing upon his lung*, 
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hia dissolution. Like Canning, who suffered in the 
has onan het attending the funeral of the Duke of York, La- 
fayette owes his death to an attendance at the tomb. He was 
in his seventy-seveuth year, having been born on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1757. He was attended by Drs. Andral, Marjolin, Clo- 
uet, aud several other eminent medical characters, who up to 
the 18th gave it as their Opinion, that their illustrious patient 
would recover. On the 19th five of them issued a bulletin de- 
scriptive of his state, and anticipating his recovery. But in the 
night a most material change took place, his breathing became 
very difficult, and when an effort was making to apply a blister 
to his chest, he mildly observed that it would be ot no avail, 
and soon afterwards expired in the arms of Geo. W. Lafayette. 
On the 19th considerable sensation was experienced in the 
chamber of depulies, at the prospect of the dissolution of their 
venerable colleague, and M. Dupin in the course of the morn- 
ing thus addressed the chamber:—‘According to a wish ex- 
pressed by several deputies, I feel no doubt but that the cham- 
ber will authorise me to send, in its name, to make enquiries 
relative to the health of our illustrious<colleague—general La- 
fayette. (Numerous cries of ‘fyes, yes’’). ‘I have already,”’ 
gaid the president, *‘sentin my own name.”? 

This distinguished complimentis generally reserved for mem- 
bers of the royal family, and therefore can be the more appre- 
ciated when applied to the departed. The following was the 
reply to the message of the chamber:— 


‘Mr. President—All my family feel grateful for the interest 
the chamber has so kindly taken in my father’s health. I have 
the satisfaction to inform you that there isa slight improvement 
in his situation. Have the kindness, Mr. President, to present 
the homage of our respectful gratitude to the chamber, and ac- 
cept for yourself the assurance of my very high consideration. 

(Signed) GEORGE W. LAFAYETTE. 


This note was loudly cheered by nearly every member in the 
chamber, but, unhappily, this joy was but of short duration, for 
on the next day the president thus announced the death of their 
colleague:—“‘I1 have the affliction of announcing to the cham 
ber, the decease of the honorable general Lafayette. He died 
this morning at five o’clock. [shall now proceed to draw the 
names of the members who shall attend his funeral, but I have 
no doubt but a great number of his colleagues will consider ita 
duty to accompany his remains.’? M. Dupin was very much 
affected while addressing the chamber, and so also were seve- 
ral ofits members. His intimate friend, M. Francis Delessert, 
moved that the president should be instructed to write a letter 
to the general’s family expressive of the profound grief felt by 
the chamber for the great loss his colleagues and the entire of 
France had experienced. 

This was instantly acceded to, and the chamber suspended 
its proceedings for an hour,so that the letter of condolence 
should be immediately written. A council was held at the 
Tuilleries soon after his demise, for the purpose of agreeing as 
to the necessity of calling out the national guard, and permitting 
them to attend the funeral of their devoted chieftain. Itis not 
yet known what the intentions of the government are, but itis 
believed that they will notin any way interfere. One account 
that I have seen, states that he will have a public funeral, and 
that the two sons of Lovis Phillippe will be ordered to attend as 
chief mourners. If so, what a mockery will this be! That 
monarch who could insult, and attempt to disgrace Lafayette 
during his lifetime, is now amongst the most afflicted at his 
death, and would have us believe that his tears are proofs of his 
sincerity. [am not so credulous, for I firmly conceive those 
tears—to be tears of joy. Louis Phillippe always dreaded La- 
fayette, and was afraid of the immense power which the vete- 
ran had always at command. He is rejoiced as much if not 
more so, than he was when he heard of the demise of young 
Napoleon. He now imagines that two powerful factions will 
be annihilated—that of the empire, in the death of the duke of 
Reichstadt, that of the republican, in the decease of Lafayette. 


From the (London) True Sunof May 25. 
LAFAYETTE—THE DYING SCENE. 

An apparent melioration had taken plaee in the poor inva- 
lid’s sufferings on Monday, but at midnight all the alarming 
symptoms returned with redoubled vigor—A devouring fever, 
Oppression of the chest, great difficulty of breathing, with a 
death-like cough. At two o’clock a poultice was applied on his 
chest. ‘*What are you applying there?” inquired the patient; 
“is it another blister??? **No general, a poultice.’? “ C’est bien.” 
(Itis well.) These were the last words of Lafayette. The 
death-rattle soon followed; the dying man for a few moments 
breathed more freely and then serenely sunk to death, in the 
arms of the honorable M. Cloquet. 

The numerous and extraordinary scenes with which his noble 
name is so pre-eminently connected in the old and new worlds, 
might have induced the prevailing belief that he was older. But 
his placid benignity of countenance and disposition, with bis 
natural strength of constitution and temperate habits, had taught 
his friends to hope that bis invaluable life might still have been 
prolonged, perhaps yet to witness the consummation of his pa- 
triotic wishes. 

“Since the fatal day of Dulong’s funeral, I have seen hima 
few times,” says our Paris correspondent; ‘‘and, as I frequently 
and fearfully anticipated in my correspondence with the True 
Sun, I Saw there was no hope. The last time I met Lafayette 
in public was on the 14th of January, at the grand dinner of 


———— 
ee 


the ‘‘Union of Nations;” a banquet from which, of course, po- 
litical discussion is exeluded, 

Previous to the splendid repast, I had the honor of shaking 
hands with him, and of hoiding a short conversation on liie- 
rary and scientific subjects. His mind appeared as intellectual, 
and his ideas as philosophical, as ever; but there was an inde- 
finable tacit expression of malaise in his manner; it was evi- 
dent to me that the canker of “hope deferred”? was preying 
on his inmost soul. Several Englishmen of distinction, rank 
and merit were present. Amongst them I remember the names 
of sir Sidney Smith, Messrs. Macgregor, Ditchfield, G. G. Ben- 
nis, J. W. Lake, Gore, &c. &e. who all felt the painful fore- 
bodings I experienced. After dinner, the general rose, and at- 
tempted to return thanks for the enthusiastic manner in which 
the company had drank his health; but he was unable to go 
on—his heart was too full—it was already broken. 

A few days ere his death, a British gentieman of my ac- 
quaintance visited him in his sick room. They spoke of Ame- 
rica, and the veteran’s eyes sparkled with their wonted fire; 
they alluded to France, and he mournfully shook his head. 
“Beloved, but betrayed country,”’ exclaimed he, ‘‘I fear thou 
hast yet many terrible struggles to undergo, ere thy goal of 
liberty is attained.?? These words you may rely upon as a 
fact. According to the desire of the deceased, he is to be in- 
terred at the private or privileged cemetery of Piepas, by the 
tomb of Madame Lafayette. 

During the last illness of the fated father of the new dy- 
nasty, not a single message was sent from the court to in- 
quire after the illustrious sufferer. But now, alas! the chateau 
is like a house of mourning, and the ministerial papers are re- 
dolent of grief, for the loss of—king Leopold’s son. 

FUNERAL OF LAFAYETTE. 

From an early hour on the morning of the 22d of May, the 
Rue d’Anjou St. Honore, in which the hotel of the late lament- 
ed Lafayette is situated, and every street and passage in its vi- 
cinity, was crowded with citizens of Paris, hastening to pay 
their last tribute of respect and attachment to the illustrious de- 
ceased. 

The faneral ceremony, says Galignani’s Messenger, from the 
public character of the deceased, both as a member of the cham- 
ber of deputies and a general, was invested by the government 
with all the imposing pomp which the attendance of numerous 
bodies of military never fails to give to processions of this de- 
scription; while the attendance of the national guards, who 
came forward in immense numbers, to join in giving effect to 
this parting act of homage to their venerable colleague, and the 
crowded state of the streets leading to the church of the As- 
sumption, where the funeral ceremony was to be performed, 
and from thence along the Rue de la Paix, the entire length of 
the Boulevards, and every spot near which the procession was 
to pass, showed the extent of the popularity, and the affection- 
ate esteem with which the deceased was regarded by every 
class. 

About half past seven the members of the various deputationa 
appointed to take part in the procession began to arrive at the 
hotel, which was handsomely hung with black. Among these 
were numbers of staff officers, of the troops, and the national 
guards. Detachments of infantry were placed as guards of ho- 
nor in the commencement of the Rue du Faubourg St. Honore, 
the Rue Royale, the Rue St. Florentin, and other points by 
which the procession was to pass. 

Ata few minutes after nine the body was brought down and 
deposited in the hearse, which was decorated with twelve tri- 
colored flags, three at each corner; it was surmounted by 
plumes, and had the letter L on various parts of the drapery, 
and was drawn by four black horses. The cordons of the hearse 
were held by four persons of distinction, friends of the deceased. 
After a few minutes spent in preliminary arrangements,. the 
funeral march struck up, and the cortege began to move. The 
hearse was preceded by muffled drums, deputations from vari- 
ous legions of the national guards of Paris, and the Banlieue, 
the 6Ilst regiment of the line, and a regiment of red lancers, 
The hearse followed, which was immediately succeeded by the 
depuatations of the chambers of peers and deputies; other depu- 
tations followed from various public bodies, among whom we 
perceived numbers of foreigners, particularly Americans and 
Poles. These were succeeded by chefs de bataillon of the na- 
tional guards and the line, and these again followed by other 
detachments of national guards and troops of the line, headed 
by muffled drums and full military bands, two pieces of cannon, 
and a detachment of the Ist regiment of artillery, with a nu- 
merous body of cavalry of the national guards. Four of the 
royal carriages, three private ones of the general, followed b 
another regiment of laneers, seven private carriages, anda body 
of municipal guards, wound up the procession. 


The immense crowds, and the small epace left for the milita- 
ry, occasioned considerable confusion previous to arriving at 
the church, for want of room the hearse being stopped on one 
occasion more than a quarter of an hour. The coffin was then 
taken into the church, and the funeral ceremony being perform- 
ed, the procession again proceeded; and, notwithstanding the 
incalculable crowds assembled, has passed the Rue de la Paix, 
and is now (as we are going to press) far advanced on the 
Boulevard, with the most perfect order and regularity. 

All the ninisters, says the same Gazette, on leaving the coun- 
cil held by the king on the preceding day at the Tuilleries, went 
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Lafayette. They were received by M. George W. ere | 
and conducted by him to view the body. An immense number 
of persons of all classes called in the course of the day and in- 
scribed their names as participators in the general grief, 

Ata meeting of the citizens of the United States of America 
in Paris, held on the 2ist at the hotel of the American legation, 
to take into consideration the most appropriate manner of ex- 
pressing their sorrow for the loss they and their country have 
sustained by the death of the greatand good Lafayette—Tho- 
mas P. Barton, esq. charge d’affaires of the United States, was 
called to the chair, and Dunscomb Bradford, esq. American 
consul, was appointed secretary. The following resolutions 
were offered and unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we have heard of the death of our illustrious 
fellow citizen, the virtuous Lafayette, with feelings of the deep- 
est sorrow and regret— 

Resolved, That the citizens of the United States, now in Paris, 
will attend in a body the funeral of Lafayette, in testimony of 
the high respect they entertain for his exalted character, as the 
undeviating friend and defender of the liberties of their country, 
and of those of the human race. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to address a letter 
of condolence to the family of gen. Lafayette, expressive of 
their deep sympathy in the afflicting dispensation with which it 
has pleased Divine Providence to visit them. 

Resolved, That as a further testimony of their high admiration 
for the virtues and perfect consistency of character of Lafayette, 
through a long life, and under the most arduous circumstances, 
they will wear crape upon the left arm for three months. 
eke the motion of Mr. Brooks, seconded by Mr. Adams, it was 

en 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be commua- 
nicated by the secretary of this meeting to the family of the 
illustrious deceased, and that the proceedings of the meeting be 
published. 

On the motion of Mr. French, seconded by Mr. Blow, it was 

Resolved, That the United States, as far as they are represent- 
ed at this meeting, each furnish a member to constitute the 
committee to address the letter of condolence to the family of 
general Lafayette: whereupon the following gentlewen, repre- 
senting seventeen states of the union, were, on the motion of 
Mr. Hayne, seconded by Alex. Claxton, esq. U. S. N. named 
that committee: 

Dr. Wood, of Matne; N. Niles, esq. of Vermont; Charles 
Brooks, esq. of Massachusetts; J. Dennison, esq. of Connecti- 
cut; Mr. Burns and Mr. Brevoort, of New York; Philip Kear- 
ney, esq. of New Jersey; Dr. A. B. Tucker, of Pennsylvania; 
Alexander Claxton, esq. U. 8. N. of Maryland; rev. F. 8. Mines, 
of Virginia; Arthur P. Hayne, esq. of South Carolina; Dr. L. A. 
Dugas, of Georgia; W. P. D’Arusmont, esq. of Indiana; Dr. A. 
P. Elston, of Kentucky; J. S. Pomer, esq. of Mississippi, and 
D. Urquhart, esq. of Louisiana. 

On the motion of Mr. Townsend, Mr. Barton and Mr. Brad- 
ford were ex-officio placed on the committee. After a short ad- 
journment, the chairman, in the name of the committee, re- 
ported a letter of condolence to the family of general Lafayette, 
which was unanimously adopted. On the motion of Mr. Hayne, 
seconded by Mr. Brooks, it was resolved, that an eulogy on the 
illustrious character of the revered Lafayette, be delivered be- 
fore the American citizens at Paris. On the motion of Mr. 
Brewster, seconded by Mr. Niles, it was resolved, that five 
gentlemen be named by the chair, to constitute a committee of 
arrangements, to provide for the execution of the preceding re- 
solution: whereupon, Mr. Brewster, Mr. Niles, Mr. Atherton, 
Mr. Brevoort and Mr. Brooks, were named that committee. It 
was then resolved, that the proceedings of this ineeting be com- 
municated by its secretary to the legation of the United States 
at Paris, with the request that they may be recorded on the 
books thereof—and the meeting adjourned. 

We understand that M. Lafitte entertained the project of pro- 

ing to the chamber of deputies that the body of general La- 
ayette should be deposited in the pantheon, but renounced it 
on learning that it was the decided wish of the family that the 
directions of the deceased, as to his interment, should be scru- 
pulously followed. : 

All the ministerial papers contain eulogies on this consistent 
and persevering friend of human liberty. The military honors 
paid him were those which belong to a general-in-chief. 

re Gy OH: —— 
INDIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

A subterranean Indian village has been discovered in Nacoo- 
chee valley, in Georgia, by gold miners, in excavating a canal 
for the purpose of washing gold. The depth to which it is co- 
vered varies from seven to nine feet; some of the houses are 
imbedded in a stratum of rich auriferous gravel. They are 34 
in number, built of logs from six to ten inches in diameter, and 
from ten to twelve feet in length. The walls are from three to 
six feet in height, forming a continuous line or street of 300 
feet. The logs are hewed and notched, as at the present day. 
The land beneath which they were found, was covered, at its 
first settlement by the whites, with a heavy growth of timber, 
denoting a great antiquity to these buildings, and a powerful 
cause which submerged them. Cane baskets and fragments of 
earthenware were found in the rooms. The account is con- 
tained in a letter to the editor of the Southern Banner, from 
which the following further particulars are extracted: 

The houses are situated from 50 to 100 yards from the princi- 
pal channel of the creek; and as no further excavations have 
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been made, it is more than probable that new and more inter- 
esting developments will be made when the land is worked for 
sold. 
. A great number of curious specimens of workmanship have 
been found in situations which preclude the possibility of their 
having been moved for more than a thousand years. During 
iy mining operations last year, I found, at one time, about - 
halfof a crucible of the capacity of neara gallon. It was ten 
feet below the surface, and immediately beneath a large oak 
tree which measured five feet in diameter, and must have beep 
four or five hundred years old. The deposite was diluvial, o; 
what may be termed table land. ‘The stratum of quartz gravel 
in which the vessel was imbedded, is about two feet in thick: 
ness, resting upon decomposed chlorite slate. 

It is not difficult to account for the deposite of those substan. 
ces in alluvial soil, for the hills are generally very high and pre- 
cipitous, and from the immense quantity of rain which {a}js 
the streams are swollen to great height, sweeping every thing 
with them, and frequently forming a deposite of several fee jy, 
thickness in aseason; but some of the diluvial land is from ten to 
fifty feet above the present level of the streams. These depo- 
sites exhibit appearances of as great attrition as those recently 
formed. 

There was a vessel, or rather a double mortar, found ip 
Duke’s creek, about five inches in diameter, and the excaya. 
tion on each side was nearly an inch in depth, basin like, and 
perfectly polished. It was made of quartz, which had been 
once transparent, but had become stained with the iron which 
abounds in quantity in all this country. In the bottom of this 
basin was a sinall depression half an inch in depth and abou 
the same diameter. Whatits use could have been, is difficy); 
to conjecture. Some suppose it was used for grinding paint, 
&ec. or in some of their plays or games. The high finish, and 
its exact dimensions, induce me to believe it the production of 


a more civilized people than the present race of Indians. Re. 
spectfully yours, M. §. 
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ANCIENT OPINIONS, 

The Delaware ‘State Journal” of the 13th June, 1834, says— 

**A friend has favored us with a number of the first news. 
paper that was published in Philadelphia—namely, The Ameri- 
can Weekly Mercury, of July 22, 1742, printed by Andrew Brai- 
ford, at the sign of the Bible, in Front street. It is a venerable 
memorial of the primitive days of the city of brotherly love—a 
sheet of about nine by six, each page divided into columns. 
This was the weekly oracle of the citizens of Philadelphia, and 
of the country round, including Wilmington, New Castle, Ches- 
ter, &c. We extract an article from this paper which has some 
application to our own times, and to all times.’ 

And then presents us with the following curious article— 

From the Weekly Mercury of 1742. 

Methinks I could wish that some Author had given usa 
History of Preferments and Disgraces at a certain Time when 
one man lorded it over his Country, should be glad to read 
the Birth, Parentage and Education of all his Tools, with an 
Account of their eminent Abilities, and the signal Services 
they perform’d for their Country; and, I fancy, if the last dy- 
ing Speeches and Confessions of some of them should be an- 
nex’d, it would not make the History the less entertaining to the 
Cortious Reader. 

Cardinal de Rentz tells us that there is a Time when to be 
disgrac’d at Court lessens a Man’s Merit in the Opinion of the 
World; but (says he) there is also a time when to be disgrac’d 
at Court, raises a Man’s Character, casts a Lustre over al! his 
en and obtains Quarter with the World for ail his 

aulta. 

When Government is executed with a just Regard to the 
Rights of the Subjects at home, and the Glory and Interest of 
the Nation are maintain’d abroad, it is no Shame for a Man 
to wish to be in Favour at Court. 

When the natural Friends and Allies of a Country are pro- 
tected and defended, and its Enemies humbled, a Man might 
reasonably wish to be in Favour at Court. 

When Men are prefer’d merely for their Abilities, and laid 
aside where a Want of Abilities is discover’d, a Man would 
certainly think it an honor to be in Favour at Court. 

When there is a Court composed of Ministers and Coun- 
cellors chosen out for their Wisdom and Abilities in the busi- 
ness of the State, of Divines rais’d for their Learning and 
Christian Piety, and of Soldiers preferr’d for their Valour ani 
Conduct in the Wars; who would not think it an Honor to be 
in Favour at Court. 

On the other side. When the Subjects are oppressed with 
Taxes for maintaining the Minions of an overgrown Minister 
in Luxury, it is time for a Man to think it an Honour to be 
disgrae’d at Court. 

When the Protection of Trade is neglected, when Arts, Sci- 
ences, and Manufactures are starv’d, and all Kinds of Vicé 
is encouraged, a Man would wish to be disgraced at Court. 

When a Nation isinsulted by a weak and defenceless Ene- 
my, and having more than sufficient Strength to do itself Jus- 
tice, yet by the Incapacity of those at the Helm, knows pot 
how to use that Strength, a Man need: not be ashamed to be 
disgrae’d at Court. 

When the sole executive Part of the Government is usurp’ 
by some one bold overbearing Man, with searce Abilities f' 








- lowest, a Man would certainly wish to be discrac’d 
ourt. 
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When a servile Prostitution to the arbitrary Will of this one 

an is the Tenour by which every Man holds his Employ- 
ment, what Man of Spirit can serve, and who that hath the 
jeast Feeling for the Wrongs of his Country, or Regard to his 
own Reputation, but would think it an Honour to be disgrac’d 
at Court? 

98 © Otewe— 
MR. WISE, OF VIRGINIA. 

The following are the concluding paragraphs of a speech of 
Mr. Wise, in the house of representatives, on Monday, 9th of 
June, on his motion concerning a restoration of the deposites to 
the bank of the United States: 

Sir, I respectfully ask gentlemen who support the adminis- 
tration in all these measures, if it can possibly be their delibe- 
rate policy to adjourn without doing something for relief—not 
pecuniary relief, that is now but as the dust in the balance—I 
mean relief of the laws and constitution? [ respectfully in- 
quire of the honorable chairman of the committee of ways and 
means, if any other can be his design or the design of the party 
with whom he acts, by the proposition of the measure he has 
reported? Can he or any man expect us to adopt that measure, 
when it would but confirm the present state of things, but 
employ the worst of means to effect the very evils com- 

lained of, but add the sanction of law to the very violations of 

aw; and servilely grant, yield, and consent to the usurpations 

of power which we are so loudly called on sternly to deny, re- 
fuse, resist and denounce? Does he not, did he not foreknow, 
that congress will reject this proposition to strip it of all its 
powers, and transfer them to the executive? And if congress 
does reject it, as it is bound by law and duty to do, do gentle- 
men flatter themselves that they can return to their constitu- 
ents with the insulting excuse that the administration has done 
its part for the people? [ imploringly ask gentlemen, if this is 
to be their ‘‘ultimatum?”’ Ifso, 1 venture to predict that it will 
be the “‘ultimatum’’—of their fate! Sir, this may be the croak- 
ing of prophecy, and they may feel secure as a tower of strength 
in their present possession of power. But, if they continue to 
mock the complaints of the people; ifthey continue in that des- 
perate course which blindly plunges from bad to worse; if they 
do not quickly retrace their steps of folly, repent of past errors 
(which they may now do without making confession); if they 
persist in this sacriligious policy which pollutes the sacred ves- 
sels of the sanctuary; they will yet have to tremble, like Bel- 
shazzar, at the hand writing on the wall! 

Sir, in the language of Fisher Ames, ‘if my powers were 
commensurate with my zeal, I would raise my voice to sucha 
pitch of remonstrance”’ against this cruel injustice to a gener- 
ous people, this mischievous policy of those ia whom that peo- 
ple have confided, this flagrant outrage upon the laws and con- 
stitution, ‘‘that it should reach every log house beyond the 
mountains.”? [I would say to the inhabitants of this land, to its 
utmost borders, rise! in your majesty and sovereignty, and burl 
from his place of power every public man within the reach of a 
ballot box who has sought to perpetrate these atrocious evils 
upon the body politic, or who has been supine and inactive, 
whilst others have been guilty of their perpetration? But, sir, 
as I cannot be heeded by the nation, beyond the district of my 
own constituents, | would speak with a “still small voice” to 
those who are near me. In my present relation to the presi- 
dent I cannot condescend, as an independent representative of 
a people yet free, to offer an apology tor the course I have been 
driven to pursue by the laie measures of the executive. I 
claim rather an atonement from the man whom I supported for 
the presidency, for such acts of misrule. Butif [ was permit- 
ted to expostulate with him, as still a sincere personal friend, I 
would warn him to ‘‘shake off the serpent from his hand, ere 
poison and death ensue from the bite of the reptile!’ 

I will say to my personal friends in the administration ranks: 

“T am no deserter, and have a right to speak to a brother sol- 

dier. Itis true I have left yourcamp, not because I disliked 


the corps to which I belonged, but because there were vermin 


there; and I enlisted under the banners of the ‘Old Chief?’ to 
fight for my country, and not against her most sacred institu- 
tions and dearest rights. [I call upon you who are faithful to 
him to save the time-honored warrior from the ‘deep damna- 


tion’ of the bitter curses of an injured and insulted people, 


groaning under the pillaging policy of ‘orderly sergeants,’ reck- 
less alike of the country’s welfare and of the president’s popu- 
larity, enriched with the ‘spoils of victory,’ and flushed to mad- 
ness with the intoxication of repeated triumphs!’ 
Sir, I will say to members of whatever party: “‘Show to the 
world that if there are too many who love to be tempted to for- 
get their trusts, by a well managed venality, there are a few 
who find a greater satisfaction in being thought beyond its in- 
fluence.’? 
I will say to the people: ‘“‘Ho! every patriot to the rescue!”’ 
And “if the worst comes to the worst,’? I would put up to the 
God of nations the prayer of Warsaw’s last champion— 
**Oh heaven! my bleeding country save!”’ 
8 © Oe 
NEW HAMPSHIRE RESOLUTIONS. 
The following are the resolutions referred to in the proceed- 
ings of the senate of Monday last. ‘They passed the house of 
representatives of New Hampshire 163 to 62, and the senate, 
yeas 12, nays norie. 
Resolved by the senate and house of representatives in general 
court convened, That we approve of the course of the adminis- 





U. States, by his ardent endeavors to restore the constitution to 
its Original purity, by his stern integrity and unbending firmness 
in resisting the approach of corruption in every protean shape, in 
staying the lavish expenditure of the public money in an un- 
constitutional system of internal improvements by the national 
government, in settling the tariff on a mere equitable basis, in 
his prompt resistance to all measures tending to the dissolution 
of our union, in his veto on the recharter of that dangerous in- 
stitution, the United States bank, and in the unyiel ing stand 
which he has taken against the recent alarmimg proceedings of 
that institution, has proved himself to be a true disciple of Thos. 
Jefferson the father of American democracy, and has greatly 
— the debt of gratitude due to him from the American 
people. 
And be it further resolved, That in the removal of the late 
secretary of the treasury the president exercised a power com 
ferred upon him by the constitution, and which has been re- 
cognized by all his predecessors in office; and which it was hie 
duty to exercise if he believed that officer to be unworthy or in- 
capable, or that he was pursuing measures detrimental to the 
interests of the public. 
‘ind be it further resolved, That in removing the deposites of 
public money from the bank of the United States, the present 
secretary of the treasury, has violated neither the letter nor 
the spirit of the charter of the bank, and has pursued a course, 
the expediency of which was clearly indicated by the decision 
of the people in the last presidential election, against the re- 
charter of the bank, and which was imperiously demanded by 
the profligate conduct of the officers of that institution. 
And be it further resolved, That the bank of the United States 
ought not to be rechartered—that, unconstitutional in its crea- 
tion—it has proved itself to be an institution of the most deadly 
hostility to the principles of republicanism, that we view with 
indignation its desperate struggles to obtain political power by 
a shameless and barefaced course of bribery and corruption, 
and that we witness with alarm the attempts made by its advo- 
cates to set at defiance the representatives of-the peuple, to veil 
its transaetions in secrecy and darkness, and to justify proceed- 
ings which, should they be upheld, must end in subjecting the 
people of the United States to the dominion of a gigantic mo- 
neyed monopoly. 
And be it further resolved, That the late protest of the prest- 
dent of the United States against the extraordinary and unpre- 
cedented resolution of the senate, pronouncing him guilty of a 
most flagrant effence without either hearing or trial, was a mea- 
sure justified by his personal right to vindicate his own charac. 
ter from unmerited reproach, and by his imperative official du- 
ty to defend the executive branch of the government while in 
his charge, from all intemperate assaults or unconstitutional en- 
croachments, and that the senate, in passing such a resolution, 
violated the first principles of ordinary justice, and deliberately 
unfitted themselves for the proper discharge of those judicial 
duties, which, by the constitution, (if the charges in their reso- 
lution were true), they were bound to believe the house of re- 
presentatives would soon invoke them to perform. 
And be it further resolved, That our senators in congress be, 
and they hereby are instructed to vote that the resolution, pass- 
ed by the senate on the 28th day of March last, ‘that the presi- 
dent, in the late executive proceeding in relation to the publie 
revenue, has assumed upon himself authority and power not 
conferred by the constitution and laws, but in derogation of 
both,’? be expunged from the journal of the senate. 
And be it further resolved, That we approve of the course of 
the delegation from this state in the congress of the United 
States, with the exception of that of the hon. Samuel Bell. 
And be it further resolved, That the hon. Samuel Bell, since 
his re-election to the senate of the United States, has pursued 
a course in defiance of the wishes of the people of New Hamp- 
shire, that he has long misrepresented and now misrepresents 
the opinions of a majority of his constituents, and that he be 
and hereby is requested to resign his seat agreeably to the su- 
lemn pledge heretofore made by him. 
And be it further resolved, That the secretary of state be and 
he hereby is directed to furnish a copy of these resolutions to 
the president and vice president of the United States, and to 
each of the heads of departments, to the speaker of the house 
of representatives, and to each of our senators and representa- 
tives in the congress of the United States. 

BUNKER HILL MONUMENT ASSOCIATION. 

At the annual meeting the Bunker Hill Monument associa- 
tion, held on the 17th June, at Faneuil Hall, the following 
report, having been read and accepted, was ordered to be pub- 
lished. 

ANNUAL REPORT 
To the members of the Bunker Hill Monument association, at 
their meeting, on the anniversary of June 17, 1834, 

Since the last anniversary, the board of directors have made 
every exertion in their power to advance the purposes of the 
association. The general depression, arising from the atate of 
the country, has been unfavorable in these exertions—there is 
little reason to doubt, that in the ordinary state of prosperity, 
the full amount of the subscriptions desired, would have been 
obtained. Public occurrences have, however, had this benefi- 
cial effect—they have turned the attention of the whole people 
to the principles of the American revolution; and in this view, 
Bunker Hill Monument holds a higher rank, in the publi¢ 





tration of the general government, and that the president of the 





esteem, than ever. 
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The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic association have 
persevered in their labors, and expect to raise a sufficient sum 
to complete the monument, to the elevation which the direc- 
tors have agreed on. The cost of doing this has been ascertain- 
ed by an intelligent and careful committee. 

The only obstacle to going on with the work immediately, 
and finishing the monument as soon as the work can be done, 
is the debt incurred for buying the battle ground, in the hope, 
that this ground might be kept open and sacred forever. The 
board of directors have reluctantly coine to the conclusion, 
that the ground must be sold, reserving a square of four hundred 
feet, with streets fifty feet wide on the sides thereof. It was 
hoped that the land around the square, and the 127,000 feet not 
on the square, divided into shares of five hundred dollars, would 
sell for the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars. Such sale 
has not yet been effected, but it is hoped it will be. 

The land is supposed to be worth the money for which it is 
offered—and the interest upon that money, if the power to re- 
deem should arise;—and ifno redemption should occur, that the 
purchasers would be fully repaid in the land itself. There is 
another resource:—if the monument be completed, the annual 
visiters may be computed at ten thousand in number, and if each 
visiter, (as is customary elsewlhiere, as to public works), should 
pay fifty cents, the monument might pay for the land. 

On the whole, the association and the public may be encourag- 
ed that the monument will be completed, that when completed, 
it will be an object of such proud exultation to this age, and to 
the whole country, that all who have aided to raise it will derive 
the highest gratification in the reflection that the work is done. 
It may hereafter be said of this monument, with more propriety 
and more feeling than the Greeks were accustomed to speak of 
their statue of Olympian Jupiter, that “‘to have lived, and to 
have died, without having seen it, was to have lived in vain.”? 

JOSEPH T’. BUCKINGHAM, 

WILLIAM SULLIVAN, 

JOHN SKINNER, 

EBENEZER BREED, 

GEORGE DARRACOTT, 

NATHANIEL HAMMOND, 

WILLIAM W. STONE, 

JOSEPH JENKINS, 

JOHN P. THORNDIKE, 
Executive committee of the Bunker Hill znonument, 

On motion, it was ‘ 

Voted, That the president of this association, in the name 
and behaif thereof, be and he is hereby authorised and em- 
powered to convey in fee simple so much of the land under and 
near the monument, on Bunker Hill, in Charlestown, as the 
said president and directors, or a majority of them, shall deem 
expedient—also, the said monument, to the commonwealth of 
Maseacusetts, or to such corporation, person or persons, at 
stich time, and on such terms and conditions as a majority of 
said president and directors shall, in writing, approve. 


From the Boston Courier of June 18. 

At the meeting yesterday of the Bunker Hill monument as- 
sociation. 

George Darracott, esq. of the building committee, informed 
the meeting, that the work of completing the monument had 
this day commenced at the quarry in Quincy, under the su- 
perintendence of Mr. Solomon Willard; that only seventy-eight 
gtones were now necessary, together with those already pre- 
pared, to raise the monument double its present elevation, that 
is to a height between sixty and seventy feet, and that it was 
expected so much would be completed this season. 

Mr. Darracott also remarked, that for beauty of material, ac- 
euracy of architectural design, and excellence of workmanship, 
no work in the world can be considered superior to this monu- 
ment, so far as it has gone on; and that the work has been done 
for less money, than it could again be done for, and that no 
credit is due to the suggestion that the work has cost more 
money than it ought to have cost. 

Mr. Darracott further stated, that the doing of this work so 
well, and for so little money, is to be attributed almost exclusi- 
vely to Mr. Willard, who has not only devoted his time and 
eminent ability, but has actually contributed one thousand dol- 
Jars in money to building the monument. 

— 8 @ Ot 
¢ FREEMASONS IN RHODE ISLAND. 
From the Providence Journal. 
@UARTER OF THE GRAND LODGE OF RHODE ISLAND SURREN- 
DERED. 

At a meeting of the grand lodge of the most ancient and hon- 
orable society of free and accepted masons for the state of 
Rhode Island, &c. holden at Mason’s Hall, Providence, March 
17th, 1834, the following resolutions and memorial, were adopt- 





Resolved, That this grand lodge surrender to the general as- 
gembly of this state, at their next May session, to be holden at 
Newport, within and for said state, the charter of incorporation 
heretofore granted by said general assembly to this grand lodge, 

Resolved, That the follawing memorial and act of surrender, 
be signed in the name and behalf of this grand lodge, by the 

nd master, deputy grand master, grand wardens, grand trea- 
gurer, and grand secretary of the same, and that the corporate 
geal of this grand lodge, be affixed thereto, in testimony of the 
gssent Of this corporation to the aforesaid surrender. 
Attest, SAMUEL W. WHEELER, grand sec’ry, 
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To the honorable general assembly of the state of Rhode Island 

next to be holden at Newport, within and for said state, on 

the Ist Wednesday of May, 1834. ’ 

The grand lodge of the most ancient and honorable society of 
free and accepted- masons for the state of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, respectfully represent, that by an act of 
the general assembly, passed at their May session, 1613. a 
charter of incorporation was granted to your memorialists con- 
stituting them a body politic and corporate, under the name 
and style of the grand lodge of the most ancient and honorable 
society of free and accepted masons, for the state of Rhode I[s- 
land and Providence Plantations,—that your memorialists 
have, from that time to the present, continued and acted under 
the authority granted them as a body corporate and politic, and 
in all things have conformed and been obedient to the laws of 
the state, that they now relinquish into the hands of this gene- 
ral assembly, the aforesaid charter of incorporation, granted to 
them as aforesaid, with atl the powers, privileges and franelis- 
es thereunto belonging or in any wise appertaining, reserving 
to, and claiming for themselves as individuals, all those rights 
and privileges which belong in common to every citizen in this 
republic. 

In testimony whereof the said grand lodge have hereunto 
caused their corporate seal to be affixed, this 30th day of April, 
A. D. 1834. By order and in behalf of the grand lodge, 
Signed, JOSEPH 8S. COOKE, grand master. 

SYLVESTER KNIGHT, D. grand master. 
BARZILLAI CRANSTON, L.s. @. S. warden, 
CYRUS FISHER, G. J. warden. 
PARDON CLARKE, grand treasurer. 
SAMUEL W. WHEELER, grand secretary. 
— BB Otero 
THE MORMONS IN MISSOURI. 

Current information from Missouri confirms the apprehen- 
sions entertained of the breaking out of a furious civil war 
between the Mormons and the residents of Jackson county, 
in the state of Missouri. The Fayette Monitor, of the 2lst, 
says ‘“*By our next number we anticipate something, (on the 
Mormon controversy), in an authentic form. The people may 
look for the worst.’? 

The Missouri Enquirer, (printed at Liberty), of the 18th June, 
says, that, on the Monday preceding, a committee on the part 
of the citizens of Jackson county, and one in behalf of the 
Mormon people, met at Liberty, to take into consideration the 
subject of compromising the difficulties which occurred in Jack- 
son county last autumn. Nocompromise was effected, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the exertions of the people of Clay coun- 
ty, (in which Liberty 1s situated), a committee of whoin were 
appointed to act as mediators. On the contrary, the excite- 
ment among the people was such, that the conference was, in 
consequence of it, obliged to be adjourned. The proposition 
made by the people of Jackson county to the Mormons, who 
were driven out of the county last autumn, and are about to 
re-enter it with additional numbers, in arms, is, to buy all the 
lands and improvements of the Mormons, at a valuation by dis- 
interested arbitrators, to which valuation one hundred per cent, 
shall be added, to be paid within thirty days thereafter; the 
Mormons thereupon to leave the county, and not hereafter to 
attempt to enter it, individually or collectively. Or, the citi- 
zens of Jackson county to sell their lands to the Mormons on 
exactly reciprocal terms. To neither of these propositions were 
the committee of the Mormons authorised to assent, nor does 
there appear any probability that either of them will be assent- 
ed to. The Enquirer, after narrating these facts, gives utter- 
ance to the following melancholy foreboding: *‘It is a lamenta- 
ble fact, that this matter is about to involve the whole upper 
country in civil war and bloodshed. We cannot, (if a compro- 
mise is not agreed to before Saturday next), tell how long it 
will be before we shall have the painful task of recording the 
awful realities of an exterminating war.’’ The citizens of Jack- 
son, it appears, though inferior in numbers to the Mormons, 
are resolved to dispute every inch of ground; and the chair- 
man of their committee declared, at the meeting in the court 
house of Clay county, appealing to heaven for the truth of his 
assertion, that ‘“‘they would dispute every inch of ground, burn 
every blade of grass, and snffer their bones to bleach on their 
hills, rather than the Mormons should return to Jackson coun- 
t 2? 

The following account of a fatal accident, which occurred on 
the evening after this conference, evidently refers the disaster 
to the enmity existing between these exasperated parties: 

From the Missouri Enquirer of June 18. 
Independence, Mo. June 17th, 1834. 

Messrs. Kelly § Davis: Having understood that you have re- 
ceived intelligence of the sinking of the ferry boat at Everett’s 
ferry, on the Missouri, last evening, together with a statement 
of the sufferings of those who happened to be on board, we, & 
part of those who escaped, have thought proper, for the correct 
information of yourselves and others, to give a statement of the 
facts as they actually occurred. 

Eight of the citizens of this county, a majority of whom was 
a part of the committee that waited on the Mormons, in your 
town, on yesterday, embarked on board of the boat at about 
nine o’clock, it being perfectly clear, and the moon shining 48 
bright as we ever saw it. Upon our embarking, the boat ap- 
peared to be in as good order as we ever saw it—the false floor 
was tight and good. After our having left the shore some two 
hundred yards, in an instant, as it were, the boat was filled 




















with water. We are confident the boat struck nothing. Our 

impressions at that time were, and still are, that something had 

been done to the boat to sink her, as it was known that the 
committee from this county would cross at that point last 
ight. 

oe names of the persons lost are—James Campbell, Wil- 

jiam Everett, David Linch, Jefferson Cary, and a Mr. Bradbu- 

ry—the two last were the ferrymen. 

Those escaping—Smaliwood Noland, Richard Fristoe, Small- 
wood V. Noland, Samuel C. Owens, Thomas Harrington, and 
a Mr. Frost—the last being the third ferryman. Those who es- 
caped, we assure you, suffered much. Respectfully, your obe- 
dient servants, SAMUEL C. OWENS, 

Ss. V. NOLAND, 
THOMAS HARRINGTON, 
9 8 B Ot — 
YEAS AND NAYS 
On the vote of thanks to Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Speight submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this house be presented to the 
honorable Andrew Stevenson, late speaker, for the firmness, dig- 
nity, skill and impartiality with which he filled the office of 
speaker, during the present session. 

Mr. Reed desired the yeas and nays: which were ordered. 

The question being taken, the resolution was agreed to. 

YEAS—Messrs. John Adams, John J. Allen, Wm. Allen, 
Bean, Beardsley, Beaumont, Blair, Bockee, Bodie, Boon, Boul- 
din, Bunch, Cage, Cambreleng, Carmichael, Carr, Casey, Cha- 
ney, Chinn, S. Clark, Clay, Coffee, Connor, Cramer, Daven- 
port, Day, Dickerson, Dickinson, Dunlap, Felder, Forrester, 
Fowler, Wm. K. Fuller, Gholson, Gillet, Gilmer, Joseph Hall, 
Halsey, Hamer, Hannegan, Joseph M. Harper, Harrison, Hath- 
away, Hawkins, Hawes, Heath, Henderson, Abel Huntington, 
Inge,N. Johnson, Kavanagh, Kinnard, Lansing, Laporte, Luke 
Lea, Thos. Lee, Leavitt, Lyon, Lytle, A. Mann, J. Y. Mason, 
Moses Mason, McDuffie, McIntire, McKay, McKim, McKinley, 
McVean, Milier, Muhlenberg, Murphy, Osgood, Page, Varker, 
Patton, Patterson, Dutee J. Pearce, F. Pierce, Polk, Schenck, 
Schley, Shinn, Charies Slade, Smith, Speight, Stoddert, Suther- 
land, William Taylor, Francis Thomas, Thomson, Vanderpoel, 
Wagener, Ward, Wardwell, C. P. White—97. 

NAYS—Messrs. J. Q@. Adams, Heman Allen, Archer, Bar- 
ber, Binney, Burges, Campbell, Chambers, Denny, Duncan, 
Evans, E. Everett, H. Everett, Ewing, Fillmore, Garland, 
Grayson, Griffin, Hiland Hall, Hardin, Jas. Harper, Hazeltine, 
Heister, Jackson, Jarvis, Wm. Cost Johnson, King, Lewis, Lin- 
coln, Martindale, McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, Pinckney, 
Potts, Reed, Rencher, Selden, William B. Shepard, Spangler, 
Steele, Tweedy, Vinton, Watmough, E. D. White, F. Whittle- 
sey, Elisha Whittlesey, Wilde, Williams—49. 

LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

An act to revive and amend ‘‘an act for the relief of certain in- 
solvent debtors of the United States,’’ passed on the second 
day of March, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, and an act in 
addition thereto, passed on the fourteenth of July, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-two. 

Be it enacted, &c. That an act entitled ‘fan act for the relief 
of certain insolvent debtors of the United States,’’ passed on 
the second day of March, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, and 
an act in addition thereto, passed on the fourteenth day of Ju- 
ly, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, which said acts expired 
on the second day of March, eighteen hundred and thirty-four, 
be, and the same are hereby revived, and shall continue in 
force for three years from and after the passage of this act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That if any surety, or co- 
surety, of any debtor who iz, or shall become, an applicant for 
relief under the provisions of the acts recited in the preceding 
section of this act, shall be dead, the consent of the legal repre- 
sentative or representatives of such deceased surety or co-sure- 
ty, shall be received. and entitle the applicant to relief, in like 
manner as the consent of a living surety, or co-surety, would 
do by the provisions of the third section of the act of the four- 
teenth of July, eighteen hundred and thirty-two; and if the 
surety or co-surety of any such debtor shall be absent in parts 
unknown, or if the consent of the legal representative or repre- 
sentatives of any deceased surety, or co-surety, cannot be ob- 
tained and the property or estate of any such deceased or ab- 
sent surety or co-surety, shall not be sufficient to pay the debt 
due to the United States, and the secretary of the treasury shali 
be satisfied by proof of these facts, he shall be authorised in all 
such cases, to grant such relicf or discharge as the debtor ap- 
plying for the same may be entitled to, according to the provi- 
sions of the acts which this act is intended to revive and 
amend, upon the condition that such debtor shall not be dis- 
charged thereby from his or her legal liability to such absent 
surety Or co-surety, or to the estate of such deceased debtor, 
for any part of the debt due to the United States which may 
thereafter be paid by or out of the estate of any such absent or 
deceased surety or co-surety. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all discharges which 
have heretofore been granted by the secretary of the treasury 
to any principal debtor, with the consent of the legal represen- 
tative or representatives of any deceased surely or co-surety, 
shall be as valid as though such surety or co-surety, had been 
alive, and his or her consent obtained, according to the letter 
of the third section of the act of the fourteenth of July, eighteen 
Bundred and thirty-two, 
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Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the secretary of the 
treasury shall be authorised to cause satisfaction to be entered 
upon all judgments against such insolvents as have heretofore 
been, or may hereafter be, relieved under the provisions of the 
acts which this act is intended to revive and amend; or under 
any other and former act of congress for the relief of persons 
imprisoned for debts due to the United States: Provided, the 
district judge of the districtin which such judgments are on 
the record, shall certify that he is satisfied that the debtor is 
possessed or entitled to no property liable to be applied to sa- 
tisfaction of said judgments, and that the interest of the go- 
vernment does not require thatsuch judgments should remain 
unsatisfied. In every case of application for such certificate to 
a judge at his chambers, ten days notice shall be given to the 
district attorney for the district where the application is made, 

Approved June 7, 1834. 

An act to enable the president to make an arrangement with 
the government of France in relation to certain French sea- 
men killed or wounded at Toulon, and their families. 
Whereas certain French seamen were unfortunately killed 

and others wounded, by firing a salute from the American fri- 

gate United States, in the harbor of ‘Toulon, on the first day of 

May last, and whereas it is proper to manifest the sensibility 

with which the disastrous accident is viewed by the govern- 

ment of the United States, therefore 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives of the 
United States of America in congress assembled, That the presi- 
dent of the United States be and he hereby is authorised and 
empowered to enter into an arrangement with the government 
of France for the payment of an annual sum of twice the amount 
receivable by the navy pensioners of the same Or a similar class 
of the wounded who survive, and to such relatives of those 
who were unhappily killed as aforesaid, as the president ‘may 
deem it expedient to include in this provision, Which said sum 
shall be paid on the earliest day practicable after the proposed 
arrangement shall be conciuded, and on the same day in each 
year thereafter during the respective lives of the persons to 
whom granted. 

Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, That a sum of money suf- 
ficient to enable the president to carry the aforesaid arrange- 
ment into eflect be, and the same is hereby appropriated, to be 
= out of any money in the treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated. 

Approved, June 28th, 1834. 





GOLD COIN LAWS. 
An act concerning the gold coins of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives of the 
United States of America, in congress assembled, That the gold 
coins of the United States shall contain the following quantities 
of metal, that is to say: each eagle shall contain two hundred 
and thirty-two grains of pure gold, and two hundred and fifty- 
eight grains of standard gold; each half eagle, one hundred and 
sixteen grains of pure gold, and one hundred and twenty nine 
grains of standard gold; each quarter eagle shall contain fifty- 
eight grains of pure gold, and sixty-four and a half grains of 
standard gold; every such eagle shall be of the value of ten dol- 
lars; every such half eagle shall be of the value of five dollars: 
and every such quarter eagle shall be of the value of two dol- 
lars and fifty cents. And the said gold coins shall be received 
in all payments when of full weight, according to their said re- 
spective values; and when of less than full weight, at less ya- 
lues, proportioned to their respective actual weights, 

Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, That all standard gold or 
silver deposited for coinage after the thirty-first day of July 
next, shall be paid for in coin, under the direction of the secre- 
tary of the treasury, within five days from the making of such 
deposite, deducting from the amount of said deposite of gold 
and silver one-half of one per centum: Provided, That no de- 
duction shall be made unless said advance be required by such 
depositor within forty days. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all gold coins of the 
United States, minted anterior to the thirty-first day of July 
next, shall be receivable in all payments at the rate of ninety- 
four and eight-tenths of a cent per pennyweight. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, ‘That the better to secure a 
conformity of the said gold coins to their respective standards 
as aforesaid, from every separate mass of standard gold which 
shall be made into coins at the said mint, there shall be taken 
set apart by the treasurer and reserved in his custody, a certain 
number of pieces, not less than three; and that once in every 
year the pieces so set apart and reserved shall be assayed under 
the inspection of the officers, and at the time and in the manner 
now provided by law; and if it shall be found that the gold so 
assayed shall not be inferior to the said standard hereinbefore 
declared, more than one part in three hundred and eighty-four 
in fineness, and one part in five hundred in weight, the officer 
or officers of the said mint whom it may concern shall be held 
excusable; but ifany greater inferiority shall appear, it shall be 
certified to the president of the United States, and, if he shall 
so decide, the said officer or officers shall be thereafter disquali- 
fied to hold their respective offices: Provided, That if, in mak- 
ing any delivery of coin at the mintin payment of a deposite 
the weight thereof shall be found defective, the officer concern. 
ed shall be responsible to the owner for the full weight, if 
claimed at the time of delivery. : 
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Bec. 5. And be it further enacted, That this act shall be in 
force from and after the thirty first day of July, in the year oue 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-four. 

Passed the house of representatives, June 21, 1834. 

Attest: W. 8. FRANKLIN, clerk house rep. 
An act regulating the value of certain foreign gold coins within 
the United States. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives of the 
United States of America, in congress assembled, That from and 
after the thirty-first day of July next, the following gold coins 
shall pass current as money Within the United States, and be 
receivable in all payments, by weight, for the payment of all 
debts and demands, at the rates following, that is to say: the 
gold coins of Great Britain, Portugal and Brazil, of not less 
than twenty-two carats fine, at the rate of ninety four cents and 
eight-tenths of a cent per pennyweight; the gold coins of 
France, nine- tenths fine, at the rate of ninety-three cents and 
one-tenth of a cent per pennyweight; and the gold coins of 
Spain, Mexico and Colombia, of the fineness of twenty carats 
three grains and seven-sixteenths of a grain, at the rate of eigh- 
ty-nine cents and nine-tenths of a cent per pennyweight. 

Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, ‘That it shall be the duty of 
the secretary of the treasury to cause assays of the aforesaid 
gold coins, made current by this act, to be had at the mint of 
the United States at least once in every year and to make re- 
port of the result thereof to congress. 

Passed the house of representatives, June 21, 1834. 

(Signed) W. 8S. FRANKLIN, clerk. 
THE EXISTING LAW. 
An act regulating foreign coins, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives of the 
United States of America, in congress assembled, That from and 
after the Ist day of July next, foreign gold and silver coins shail 
pass current, as money, within the United States, and be a le- 
gal tender, for the payment of all debts and demands, at the se- 
veral and respective rates following, and not otherwise, viz: 
The gold coins of Great Britain and Portugal, of their present 
standard, at the rate of one hundred cents for every twenty- 
seven grains of the actual weight thereof; the gold coins of 
France, Spain and the dominions of Spain, of their present 
standard, at the rate of one hundred cents for every twenty- 
seven grains and two-fifths of a grain, of the actual weight 
thereof. Spanish milled dollars, at the rate of one hundred 
cents for each dollar, the actual weight whereof shall not be less 
than seventeen pennyweiglits and seven grains; and in propor- 
tion for the parts of a dollar. Crowns of France, at the rate of 
one hundred and ten cents for each crown, the actual weight 
whereof shall not be less than eighteen pennyweights and se- 
venteen grains, and in proportion forthe parts ofa crown. But 
no foreign coin that may bave been, or shall be, issued subse- 
quent to the Ist day of January, one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-two, shail be a tender, as aforesaid, until samples 
thereof shall have been found, by assay at the mint of the Unit- 
ed States, to be conformable to the respective standards requir- 
ed, and proclamation thereof shall have been made by the pre- 
sident of the United States. 

Sec. 2. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That at the 
expiration of three years next ensuing the time when the coin- 
age of gold and silver, agreeably to the act, entitled “an act 
establishing a mint, and regulating the eoins of the United 
States,’’ shall commence at the mint of the U. States, (which 
time shall be announced by the proclamation of the president 
of the United States), all foreign gold coins, and all foreigh sil- 
ver coins, (except Spanish milled dollars and parts of such dol- 
lars) shall cease to be a legal tender as aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, ‘That all foreign gold and 
silver coins, (except Spanish milled dollars, and parts of such 
dollars) which shall be received in payment for moneys due to 
the United States, after the said time when the coining of gold 
and silver coins shall begin at the mint of the United States, 
shall, previously to their being issued in circulation, be coined 
anew, in conformity to the act, entitled ‘fan act establishing a 
mint and regulating the coins of the United States.”’ 

Sec. 4. And he it further enacted, That from and after the Ist 
day of July next, the fifty fifth section of the act, entitled “an 
act to provide more effectually for the collection of the duties 
imposed by law on goods, wares and merchandise, imported 
into the United States,’’? which ascertains the rates at which 
foreign gold and silver coins shall be received for the duties and 
fees to be collected in virtue of the said act, be, and the same 
is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the assay, provided 
to be made by the act, entitled “An actestablishing a mint, and 
regulating the coins of the United States,” shall commence, in 
the manner as by the said act is prescribed, onthe second Mon- 
day of February, annually, any thing in the said act to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Approved, February 9, 1793. 

—— 8 © Oter— 
MR. BARRY’S ADDRESS. 
Address of Willicm T. Barry, postmaster general, to the people 
of the United States. 

Although the opponents of the administration have made me 
the object of unexampled persecution since I came into office, 
I have hitherto remained silent, willing to submit to the se- 
verest scrutiny of my public conduct, confiding in the justice 
and intelligence of the American people. That confidence is 
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undiminished. But the extraordinary conduct of the m 
of the committee of the senate on post offic 
conducting their recent examinations; the personality, misre- 
presentation and falsehood, which characterize their re ort 
make it my duty to notice itin an especial manner; to ene e 
its errors—refute its falsehoods—and repel with indignation its 
base personal allusions and imputations, 


base Preparatory to this, 
it will be necessary, for a proper understanding of the subject 
pt thee | 


to notice so much of the post office law as confers power on the 
postmaster general and defines his duties. 

The first section of the act of March 3, 1825, *‘to reduce into 
one the several acts establishing and regulating the post office 
departinent,’’ ordains that ‘*the postmaster general shall estab- 
lish post offices and appoint postmasters at all such places as 
shall appear to him expedient, on the post roads that are or 
may be established by law.’? ‘He shall provide for the ear. 
riage of the mail on all post roads that are or may be established 
by law, and as often as he, having regard to the productivenesy 
thereof, and other circumstances, shall think proper.’ ‘fje 
may direct the route or road, where there are more than one 
between places designated by law for a post road, which route 
shall be considered the post road.” ‘*He shall pay all expenses 
which may arise in conducting the post office and in the con- 
veyance of the mail, and all other necessary expenses arising 
on the collection ofthe revenue and management of the general 
post office.’? The fourth section of the same law requires “that 
the postmaster general shall cause a mail to be carried from the 
nearest post office on any established post road, to the court 
house of any county which is now or hereafter may be estab. 
lished in any of the states or territories of the United States, 
and which is without a mail.’ 

In regard to the powers conferred, and the duties imposed 
upon the postmaster general it will be seen that this department 
is anomalous from all others in the governmer*t. In every other 
department, not only the object but the maximum of every 
expenditure is defined by law, and subject to an annual ap- 
propriation from the treasury. In this department, no appro- 
priation from the treasury is made for its general objects. it 
rests upon its Own resources alone. No limitation in this re- 
spect is prescribed by law; but all is left to the discretion of the 
postmaster general. He is bound to provide for the conveyance 
of the mail, and to pay the expense; but the manner and the 
frequency of conveying it, consequently the amount of expense 
which it may incur, are subject to his discretion alone. He ean- 
not draw money from the treasury without appropration by 
law, nor involve the responsibility of the treasury for any of his 
engagements; but so far as the responsibility of his own de- 
partment will sustain him, he does not transcend the power 
vested in him by law. If the expenses of his department shall 
any time exceed its revenues, and if he shall anticipate so much 
of its revenues as to meet that excess, so long as he does not in- 
volve any responsibility beyond that of his own department, 
he does not violate the law. And the power which he exercises 
is, by law, invested immediately in him. He is, like all other 
executive officers, amenable to the president for the faithful dis- 
charge of the duties ofhis office; but the Jaw confers directly on 
him, an independence of power which is not so fully recognized 
in any other department ofthe government. The law, in these 
respects, is similar to what it was from the beginning ofthe pre- 
sent government. All the authority of the law is vested in the 
postmaster general alone, and he alone is held responsible for 
all the transactions of the department. Every other depart- 
ment of the government is organized with its proper sub-ot- 
ficers, appointed by the president and senate, who superintend 
contracts or engagements which involve liabilities, and the ad- 
justment of accounts before their payment, and whose acts 
have the sanction of law. This department was small in its 
beginnings, which rendered such organization of little import- 
ance; but its growth, especially within the last few years, has 
been beyond all anticipation. The rapid improvements of our 
country, the spreading of its population over ite widely extend- 
ed domain, and the increasing fondness for intefligence, even 
among the most distant frontier settlements, have called fora 
progressive increase of mail facilities beyond all former ex- 
ample; and the responsibility of granting or denying them—is 
in the postniaster general alone. To refuse them, would be 
withholding from the people a benefit which they conceive it 
their right to claim, under a republic where security depends on 
popular intelligence; to grant them, would confer onthe people 
a benefit of incalculable value, though it might subject the 
postmaster general to animadversions from those who did not 
themselves need them, or whose party prejudices were para- 
mount to every other consideration. : 


The majority of the committee have stated, that the late post- 
master general, in his report of November 13, 1827, expresssd 
an opinion that the department, by a vigilant administration of 
its affairs, wonld be able to supply all the wants of the com- 
munity, and in a few years to pay into the treasury an annual 
sum of $500,000; and they add, “‘your committee entertain ‘no 
doubt, that had its affairs been conducted prudently, with 4 
view to the public interest, the anticipation would at this time 
have been realized.’ Here, their object evidently is, to charge 


ajority 
es and post roads in 


upon the mismanagement of the department, while under my ad- 
ministration, the difference between the present condition of ils 
finances and an ability to pay $500,000 annually, into the trea- 
sury. This charge, the committee knew at the time of making 
it, if it contained a shadow of trath or justice, rested agains! 
my predecessor in office, and not against me, They had the facts 
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‘gn evidence before thein, that the late postinaster general in his 


next report, dated November 17, 1828, showed, that instead of 
saving for the treasury $500,000 the expenses of his department, 
from the Ist July, 1827, to the Ist July, 1828, were upwards of 

000, more than all its revenues for the same period; and that 
pe had entered into contracts to take effect from the Ist of 
January, 1829, which involved the department in an expense, 
for the period of only six inonths from the Ist of January to the 
ist July, 1829, of $49,778 55 more than all its revenues for the 
same time; that the expenses of the department for the year 
commencing the Ist of July, 1828, were $74,714 15 more than 
jts revenues; and that this excess of expenditure, together with 
the losses sustained, had diminished the finances of the depart- 
ment within One year, to the amount of $101,256 03. In this 
state of things, I had noagency. [t was produced before I 
came into office. The late postmaster general, in his report of 
November, 1828, gave this reason for his change of policy: ‘‘As 
congress at their last session declined making any appropriation 
of the surplus funds of the department, with the expectation, 
as was believed, that they should be applied in diffusing facili- 
ties throughout the union, and increasing them where required 
by the public interest, an augmentation to the eonveyance of 
the mail, to five hundred and thirty-seven thousand two hun- 
dred and sixty-four miles in stages, and two hundred and sixty- 
one thousand seven hundred and four miles on horseback, mak- 
ing a total of seven hundred and ninety-eight thousand nine 
hundred and sixty miles, has been made the past year.’? He 
also adds: “‘It is believed to be good policy to keep the funds of 
the department actively employed, extending its operations 
until the reasonable wants of every community shall be suppli- 
ed.”? This policy whether good or bad, it will be seen, was in- 
teoduced by my predecessor. The incurring of responsibilities 
to a large amount beyond the revenues of the department, ori- 
ginated with him, or if before his day, it was adopted by him in 
the latter part of his administration, and the facts were known 
to the committee when the majority of them reprobated the 
measure, and by exhibiting the subject in a deceptive light, en- 
deavored to cast the imputed odium on me. 

In this condition I found the department. Its responsibilities 
were involved for years in prospect, to an amountof nearly a 
hundred thousand dollars a year beyond its revenues. The 
late postmaster general expressed to me, in a letter, his views 
of the proper and successful mode of administering the depart 
ment. The following is an extract of his letter to me, of the 
3ist of March, 1829: 

‘““The expenditures of the department this year will exceed 
the receipts, as was the case last year: but the increase of re- 
ceipts will show the rapid advancement of the department. It 
was deemed good policy to permit the expense to go beyond the 
receipts, in order that a part of the surplus of former years 
might be absorbed. It is the true policy, to keep the funds 
active, and never suffer a large surplus to accumulate. The 
above remarks are made, because some persons are ignorant 
enough to suppose that the department is sinking, provided its 


receipts do not in the current year, equal or exceed the expen- 
diture.”’ 


Acting on this view, I proceeded. Relying upon the correct- 
ness of the statements which the books exhibited, my annual 
reports to the president were based upon them. The revenues 
increased beyond all former example, and in a progressive ratio 
till within the last year. My estimate for the increase, from the 
Ist July, 1833, was founded upon the increase of the preceding 
year; but it will fall short of that estimate about one hundred 
thousand dollars. This may be, in some degree, owing to other 
causes; but it is principally owing to the extension of the frank- 
ing privilege to members of congress, during the whole year; 
which privilege was obtained by a clause introduced by way of 
amendment to the general appropriation law, passed on the eve 
of the last session of congress, and which secures the privilege 
not only to members elect, but also to those whose terms have 
expired, for months after they have gone out of office. The 
great abuse of the franking privilege, among members of con- 
gress, while in session, is undeniable, and from the enormous 
amount of expenses for the delivery of free letters, it is highly 
probable that the abuse is continued during the recess. The 
exercise of this privilege, not only deprives the department of 
the postage on letters thus sent, but it costs the department 
two cents, allowed by law to po-tmasters, for the delivery of 
each free letter. It has happened that a post office, which be- 
fore yielded a revenue to the department, of fifty or sixty dol- 
lars a year, has, since the extension of this privilege, cost the 
department upwards of a hundred dollars for the delivery of 
free letters within one quarter; and it would be but a moderate 
calculation to estimate the loss to the department, by its ex- 
tension, at $100,000 a vear. 

In receiving proposals for transporting the mail, it appears 
always to have been the custom of the former postmaster ge- 
nerals, to consider all propositions for improvements beyond 
what have been called for in the advertisements, and if deemed 
more eligible, to aceept them; or after accepting the bids, for 
performing according to advertisement, to adopt the improved 
bids. The benefits resulting from the custom, are often too 
great to be refused. 

Contracts are ordinarily made fora term of four years. Doring 
their pendency, such changes take place in the country, espe- 
cially in the new states, as to render extensive alterations and 
unprovements absolutely necessary. Places unknown in the 
beginning, within half that period spring up into importance. 












































Other places, requiring but light weekly mails in the beginning, 
become so improved in point of trade and population, as to re- 
quire frequent and heavy mails. In such eases, the original 
contracts are made the basis of allowance for the additional 
service, and the improvements are wade in confurmity with the 
earnest wishes of the people, expressed by their petitions, and 
by the pressing importunities of members of congress. The con- 
nexion of mails in their multitude of branehes, iz a matter of great 
importance to their harmony; and it frequently happens, that an 
increased expedition, or a change in the times of the arrival and 
departure of one mail, requires a change of schedule in twenty 
others; and it will sometimes happen thatsome one among the 
number, in order to keep a proper connexion between very im- 
portant mail routes, will be required to run with such increas- 
ed expedition, and at such times, as will subject the contractor 
to agreat additional expense. The law gives to the postmaster 
general full power to provide for such cases; and itis a condi- 
tion stipulated in all contracts, as well those made by former 
postmaster generals, as those of modern date, that the expenses 
incurred by such changes, shall be defrayed by thefdepar:tment. 
The correctness of the method of keeping the accounts 

which exhibited the annual expense of transportation, I ha 
never suspected. It was3 natural to take it for granted thata 
system which had been adopted from the earliest existence of 
the department, and had continued unchanged to the present 
time, was correct. Had it not proved defective the expenses of 
the department would not have been permitted to absorb all its 
revenues. The derangement was superinduced by this erro- 
neous system, and the consequent embarrassment created the 
necessity of resorting to temporary loans. The first loan was 
obtained in anticipation of the revenues to be collected, before 
a suspicion existed of the imperfection of the system. 


The subsequent loans were essential to keep the mail in ope- 
ration. ‘These loans were effected upon my own application, 
on the credit and responsibility of the department. The au- 
thority vested in me by the post office law under which I acted, 
was deemed sufficient to justify the course in a legal point of 
view; and the exigences of the case rendered it necessary. The 
legal right of the postmaster general to incur debt upon the 
credit of the department, has been denied by the majority of the 
committee. They state, that “‘the postmaster general has, with- 
out warrant of law, borrowed from banks large sums of money, 
on interest, for the purpose of sustaining it,’? (the department.) 
‘The post office department is required to act upon its own re- 
sources; and these resources are, by law, placed at the disposal 
of the postmaster general, independent of any other department 
of the government. He is required, on these resources, to pro- 
vide for the carriage of the mail on all post roads that are or 
may be established by law. He is required, from these re- 
eources, to pay all expenses which may arise in conducting the 
post office and in conveying the mail, and all other necessary 
expenses arising in the collection of the revenue, and manage- 
ment of the general post office. A law is passed by congress, 
creating more than 15,000 miles of new post roads. The law 
requires the postmaster general to 'provide for the conveyance 
of the mail upon these roads, and pay its expenses. He has 
not the money on hand for doing it. Vhe resources of his de- 
partment are all the means afforded him, and these are at his 
entire disposal. He obeys the law, by anticipating these means. 
He obtains the money by a loan upon the credit of his depart- 
mentalone. He does not compromit the treasury. He pledges 
nothing but what the law has placed at his own disposal; and 
he does this to fulfil the law. In this case, what law is violat- 
ed? If this were like other departments, dependent on the 
treasury, drawing its funds from that source in virtue of annual 
appropriations by law, it would present a different aspect. But 
its means and its wants are within itself. It developes and ab- 
sorbs its own resources. It can touch nothing but what it 
creates; and it is independent in the application of what it 
creates, except the restrictions imposed by law. Ifa body cor- 
porate, a turnpike or canal company, obtains a loan upon its 
own credit, stipulating nothing but its tolls for the redemption, 
no lawis violated, and no exception is taken to the legality of the 
loan. So, if aloan is obtained by the postmaster general, on 
the credit of the revenues of the department, for the fulfilment 
of the law, he is performing a duty which the law imposes upon 
him. Such was the case in obtaining these loans. As soon as 
the discovery was made, that the expenses were greater than 
what the accounts had exhibited, | retrenched the expenses by 
curtailing the mail facilities which IT had extended as far as the 
public convenience would admit, and one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars of the loan have been paid. The law 
under which I acted, did not authorise me to look to congress, 
nor to the treasury for relief; but to depend upon the resources 
of the department alone. There was, therefore, no other re- 
course but that of retrenchment. The facts are within the 
knowledge of congress; and if they should prefer a continuance 
of all the mail facilities now enjoyed by a tempory restoration 
to the department of a part of the moneys which the de- 
partment has paid into the treasury, they have the power to 
make the provision; but the department is not warranted in 
asking or relying upon such relief, its own resources are its 
sole dependence. Such further retrenchment are within the 
power of the postmaster general as will place the finances ina 
state of perfect quietude, and it will be his duty to make the 
application. 

The character of the times is understood. The bitterness of 
party animosity—the rancor of unrelenting persecution, are at 
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War with the liberal spirit of the age in which we live. All this, 
I have felt and borne withouta murmur. In the extension of 
the mail facilities, ] have known no person or party—I have 
had no sectional prejudices to gratify—no selfish interest to con- 
sult. My sole object has been, the accommodation of the pub- 
lic in accelerating the mail, extending the means of intelligence, 
and the frequency of correspondence, and facilitating the tra- 
veller in his transitions. But the political spirit of tte times, 
is without a parallel in our history. My attachment to the 
Mlustrious patriot and hero, who presides over our public coun- 
cils, is known. I have adhered to him in all his measures; and 
Tam proud in the belief, that the bitterness against me arises 
in no small degree from my devotion to him and the principles 
of bis administration. The confidence which he has ever re- 
posed in we, the kindness which | have uniformly experienced 
from him, under all the changes which have taken place during 
his eventiul administration; our coincidence of sentiment on all 
the leading principles of national policy, have continued to 
strengthen that devotion; and while he is made the object of 
the most bitter Opprobrium, L have no reason to look for kind- 
ness or candor, from his enemies. But the dignified character 
of the senate, organized by the federal constitution to represent 
the sovereignty of the states, might be regarded as a pledge for 
the maghanimity of the committee emanating from that body. 
The hope, however, which might have been indulged from this 
consideration, was but the illusion ofamoment. The majority 
of the members of that committee, were of a character that for- 
bade all expectation of candor. ‘woof them were known, not 
only as among the violent opponents of the administration, but 
especially as the bitter enemies of the department; and the 
other was distinguished for his party rancor. One of their first 
actions was indicative of the course which they intended to 
pursue; it was to Call to their aid Abrabam Bradley and doctor 
Phineas Bradley, who were formerly the assistant postmaster 
generals; but who had been dismissed from office by me, the 
first of whom had for the last four or five years been in active 
hostility to the department. These men, ejected from the de- 
partinent, and under all the impassioned feelings of disappoint- 
ment and revenge, were employed by the majority of the com- 
mittee to examine the books and documents of the department, 
and to search out cause for complaint. Their long experience 
in the department, would enable them to discover the smallest 
shadow of pretext for complaint if it existed; and their hostility 
would incline them to give to itthe deepest coloring. From 
this step, it was evident, that the object of the majority was, 
not a fair investigation, but toseek fora pretext for accusation; 
to obtain scraps of information, which they might magnify, and 
distort, and bring forth an accusatory report; not for the pur- 
of fair legislation, but for mere political party effect. Such 

a selection might justly have been regarded as an insult offered 
to the head of the department; and the privilege of their intro- 
duction into the department, might properly have been denied. 
The people had given them no authority to act; nor were they 
in any way responsible for their conduct. But willing to open 
the door to the fullest investigation, having no disguise, no dis- 
position for concealment, I furnished the committee with a 
room in my Office, and permitted these men to enter and exa- 
mine, in presence of any member of the committee, every book 
or document which they cailed for. The majority of the com- 
mittee assumed for these men still higher ground: they made 
the attempt to invest them with authority, by placing in their 
hands, in the absence of every member of the committee, the 
archives of the department; thus constituting these Bradleys an 
inquest upon its proceedings, to exercise, in fact, all the pow- 
era of the committee. ‘The committee called before them sub- 
ordinate clerks, from whom full information could not be ex- 
ted, at the same time excluding officers of the departinent. 
heir examinations were carried on in secret, and their con- 
clusions drawn from ex parte evidence, without being hinted to 
those whose characters were to be affected by them. They ac- 
cused by implication, and endeavored to blast the reputation of 
honorable men, without permitting the accused to face their 
accusers or th witnesses, without giving them an opportunity 
for defence, nor even informing them of a charge or suspicion 
against them. ‘They carried their inquiries into the private 
transactions of life, and into matters altogether unofficial, af- 
fecting individual interest alone. Upon rumor and hearsay, 
they summoned witnesses, examined and cross examined them, 
prying into private circumstances, in a manner that outrages all 
propriety, and puts honor to the blush; concealing their inqui- 
ries from their intended victim, lest all should be satisfactorily 
explained, they distorted plain unvarnished transactions, with 
the view of casting a shade upon private character. They en- 
deavored falsely to impeach the veracity of the books and re- 
cords of the department, by imputations of interlineations, 
figures, and marks. Each individual of them catled for docu- 
ments, statements, and transcripts, at his pleasure, sometimes 
through the person whom they employed as their clerk, and 
sometimes upon a subordinate clerk of the department. To all 
their inquiries [ gave the fullest latitude, till I doubted the pro- 
riety of trusting the archives of the departinent with the Brad - 
eys, who were undisguised in their hostility, and irresponsible 
either to the senate orto the department. I therefore directed 
that the books should never be out of the custody of a member 
of the committee, or of the department. I also gave direction 


that all orders from the committee, before they could be recog- 
nized as such, should come through the proper channel to the 


head of the department. 


No other restriction was laid; ard 








a 
these directions were only in reference to the proper order to be 
observed, and could not, in any degree, limit the means, or in- 
terrupt the progress of their inquiries. When apprized of the 
instruments which they employed, and the course which they 
pursued, [ had not reason to look for candor, honor, or veraci- 
ty, in their report. The minority were disposed to act correct- 
ly, but they were overruled by the majority. 

I shall now proceed to take some notice of the errors in their 
report. 

They state that the chief clerk of the department has estima- 
ted that the net proceeds of postage for the quarter ending 31st 
March, 1833, [1834], will amount to $520,000. The estimate 
of the chief clerk was before them, and states the same to be 
$500,000. This error which they make of $20,000, appears to 
be designed to magnify the amount of the error which they af- 
feet to have discovered in the estimate: as they state that from 
their estimate it will not amount to so much as $500,000, by a 
considerable sum. They also state; ‘*Your committee have 
ascertained that there was deposited in banks, fur the use of 
the department, within that quarter, and prior to the first day 
of April, $314,704, which will leave in the hands of postinas- 
ters, on that day, $205,704,” and they take the sum, viz. 
205,704, as the amount due on the Ist April, 1834. The com. 
mittee therefore have taken it for granted, that all the collec- 
tions made of postmasters between the Ist of January, and the 
Ist of April, 1834, were for the postages received within the 
same period; than which nothing can be more remote from 
truth. Itis like a merchant, who makes his collections of his 
customers once in three months. On the Ist day of January 
he finds due from them, on accounts prior to that day, $800,000, 
He calls on them for payments; and by the first of April, he has 
collected 400,000 dollars. In the mean time he has sold goods 
to the amount of 500,000 more. Then, according to the ealcu- 
lation of the majority of the committee, there will be due to 
him, for the goods sold between the Ist of January and the Ist 
April, but $100,000, while, at the same time, the amount of 
800,000 due to him on the Ist of January, will have been reduc- 
ed to 400,000 dollars, leaving the whole amount of balances 
due to him but 500,000 dollars, instead of 900,000. On this 
principle, it will be easy to demonstrate the insolvency of any 
merchant, orof any department. ‘They have fallen into the 
same error in estimating the amount of balances due to the de- 
partment for postages accruing prior to the Ist of January, 1834. 

An estimate was made by the treasurer and principle pay 
clerk, on the llth of April, of the amount of balances due on 
that day, for postages which had accrued in all former time, up 
to the 3lst day of December last, which might be calculated on 
asavailable. The data from which they made the estimate, 
are these: they took up six of the ledgers in which postmasters 
accounts are Kept, all for so many different sections of the 
country. ‘They opened each of these books at random, and 
from the place at which each happened to open, they took thir- 
ty post offices, in succession, and noted the balance of each ac- 
count; these sums they added together, which gave the amount 
of balances due from one hundred and eighty postmasters. 
This sum they divided by 180, the number of postmasters, and 
the quotient was about twenty-six dollars, which was the aver- 
age due from each postmaster. ‘I'o avoid too high an estimate, 
they took twenty-five dollars as the average balance due from 
each postmaster; and that sum multiplied by 10,400, which is a 
little less than the whole number of post offices in the U. States, 
and the product was 260,000 dollars, the amount of balances 
due from postmasters then in office. From postmasters who 
had gone out of office, it was estimated that 50,000 dollars were 
due; butto keep within the bounds of safety, the whole esti- 
mate was fixed at 300,000 dollars, as the amount due on the 
llth of April, for postages which had accrued in all former 
time, up to the 3lst of December. But what is the course pur- 
sued by the majority or the committee in estimating the same? 
In the first place, they leave out, or throw away, on the Ist of 
October, every cent that was due to the department on that 
day, though a quarter had just ended, and most of its proceeds, 
as well as former balances, were due. ‘They then estimate the 
net amount of postages accruing from the Ist of October to the 
3lst December, to be 467,449 dollars, and from this sum they 
deduct the amount of collections made by the department with- 
in the same period, 332,904 dollars, and gave the remainder as 
the whole amount due, for postages, which had in all former 
time, up to the 3lst of December, 1833, 134,545 dollars. Surely 
a school- boy, acquainted with the first rudiments of arithmetic, 
would blush to furnish a calculation so ridiculously absurd. 
The fact is, that postmasters’ accounts are rendered quarterly, 
according to the calendar year, and most of them, at the com- 
mencement of a quarter owe the department the whole of the 
proceeds of their offices for the preceeding quarter. If any of 
the payments made within the quarter are applicable to the 
postages accruing within the same quarter, they only leave 80 
much of the balances due at the commencement of that quar- 
ter unliquidated. The result, in the aggregate, is the same, 
whether they are applicable to the current revenue or the for- 
mer balances. . 

The foregoing is but a fair specimen of their incorrectness in 
their whole report. They speak frequently of the insolvency of 
the department. Withas much propriety might they, two years 
since, have pronounced the nation insolvent, because its debt 
was more than the surplus money in the treasury. The re- 
sources of the nation have redeemed the national debt, and 
the resources of this department will relive it from all embar- 
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rassment. They also state, that “the postmaster general has, 
since the commencement of this investigation, represented to 
your committee, that aid from the treasury is necessary to en- 
able him to carry on the operations of the department, and he 
has stated that $450,000 is the smallest sum that will serve for 
that purpose.”? This allegation is utterly destitute of truth. 
The committee applied to me to know what sum would cffectu- 
ally relieve the department from pecuniary embarrassment, and 
in answer to that inquiry I stated, that if, of the moneys former- 
ly paid by this department into the treasury, the sum of $450,000 
could be placed at the disposal of the department, it would ef- 
fect the desired relief; and that without injury to the success- 
ful operations of the department, itcould be restored to the trea- 
sury, one-third in one year, one-third in two years, and the re- 
mainder by the first of March, 1837. This statement was no 
proposition of mine. It was in answer to an inquiry which 
emanated from the committee. I never stated that aid from 
the treasury was necessary to enable me to carry on the opera- 
tions of the department. I never obtained a loan upon the cre- 
dit of the treasury, nor asked relief from that source. ‘The ope- 
rations of the department can be carried on without aid from 
the treatury. ‘The means are within the control of the post- 
master general. The retrenchments made in December last, 
are not greatly felt by the community, and from the beginning 
of the current year the expenses of the department are less than 
its revenues. Another retrenchment to the same amount, will 
still leave much more extensive mail facilities to the country, 
than it enjoyed when I came into the department, and in a very 
little time relieve it from debt, and place a surplus in the hands 
of the department. 

The majority of the committee further state, that “it appears 
from the first report of the present postmaster general, made on 
the 24th November, 1829, that on the Ist day of July of that 
year, the whole amount due and outstanding in the hands of 
postmasters and others, was $94,400 21.’? Suchis not the fact. 
The report does not state it to have been the fact. There never 
was atime since the department was but one-fourth part as 
extensive as itis at present, that on the first day of any quarter 
the whole amount of outstanding debts was less than double 
that amount. My first report stated that, after deducting from 
the amount due from postmasters and others, on the first of 
July, 1829, the expenses for transporting the mail, and the inci- 
dental expenses of the department for that quarter ending that 
day, (which amounted to upwards of 300,000 dollars), there re- 
mained a balance due from them of $94,400 21. The actual 
amount of balances due from postmasters on the Ist July, 1829, 
was not fess than $400,000; and the amount due to contractors 
and others, for the services of the quarter ending that day, was 
upwards of $300,000—and my statement showed the balance 
which remained, after deducting the one from the other. The 
law prohibits the payment of contractors till their services are 
performed. On the first day of July, 1829, the whole amount 
for transportation from April 1, to that day, was due, amounting 
to more than $300,000, besides former balances and other ex- 
penses. If “the whole amount due and outstanding in the 
hands of postmasters and others on that day, was but $94,400 
21,” as the majority allege, the department must have been in 
amuch worse condition when I came into it than [ ever pre- 
tended, or than what they, in another part of their report, aver. 
But their object here is, to show the practicability of collecting 
ata given day, the outstanding balances, in order to discredit 
my statements, and not to show the low condition in which my 
predecessor left the department. But this is in character with 
their other allegations. 

They next attempt, upon the investigation and report of the 
Bradleys, to prove errors in my statement of the amount of an- 
nual transportation. ‘They state that they cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of the reportof the Bradleys, but they seem to pre- 
sume On its correctness, and bear testimony, upon its authority, 
against the statements which I have furnished, though aeccom- 
panied with such data as will enable any person to detect an 
error, ifan error in them exists. A part of the statement of the 
Bradleys, purporting to have discovered errors in the length of 
the mail roads, was too glaringly inconsistent for even the ma- 
jority of the committee to introdnce in their report; and they 
have omitted it, though confirmed, as they say, by the oath of 
Dr. Bradley. 


The late postmaster general stated in his last report, Novem- 
ber, 1828, that the annual transportation of the mail was, 


a. . 8S babs todeeebs 6,439,594 miles. 
On horseback,...... ETILiTTy eocccces ..+ 7,170,445 miles. 
Making the total amount to be......... 13,610,039 


I had taken this as a basis on which to determine the amount 
ofincrease which I had giventoit. I have never examined his 
calculations, but presume they are correct. I had caused route- 

ooks to be made, containing the names of the several post 
Offices on each route, and their distances from each other, shew- 
ing the length, and the frequency of the transportation of the 
mail on each route. Where the roads had not been surveyed, 
the distances were taken from the statements of postMasters on 
each route. From these books, a statement was made of the 
length of each route, the frequency of the transportation of the 
mail upon it, and the number of miles it was transported in a 
year. The sum of these shewed the whole annual transporta- 
tion of the mail, which was, 

wt, he ph seasibes sencanendscccces 23,632,330 miles. 

And in OUD OUsccucccese cote +++» 026,854,485 miles. 





In 1828, it was, by the late postmaster gene- 
ral’s report, but..........-eeee+eeee++++ 013,610,039 miles. 
Making an increase from 1828, to 1833, of... .13,244,446 miles. 


The majority of the committee state that they had not time 
to examine this document, though they appear not to have 
wanted time to examine the statement of the Bradleys, and the 
minority found time to examine this. 


To discredit this statement, the Bradleys took the advertise- 
ments for proposals to carry the mail, the distances there stat- 
ed, and measured the distances on the map when not noted in 
the advertisement, took the frequency of trips called for by the 
advertisements, and so calculated the amount of annual trans- 
portation. The Bradleys knew, when making this statement, 
though certified by oath, that contracts were often made for 
carrying the mail more frequently on a route than called for by 
advertisement, and often for extending them a greater distance. 
The committee also had evidence of the same facts, and that it 
was done in a great many instances by existing contracts; yet 
they affect to give full credit to the calculations of the Bradleys, 
upon these false data. 


The majority of the committee animadvert upon the contracts 
of Messrs. Stockton & Neil, observing that in the report of the 
postmaster general, furnished to congress during the session of 
1831-’2, he quoted these contracts at a low rate; but that in his 
report of 3d March, 1834, he stated them to be at a much higher 
rate. The facts before the committee, furnished by the records 
of the department, were, that the proposals of Messrs. Stockton 
& Neil contained two propositions distinct from each other: one 
was, to perform a certain amount of service for a certain sum. 
The other was, to performa much larger amount of service for 
a much greater sum. ‘The proposal was accepted for the smal- 
lersum, but with an express condition, that if the postmaster 
general should, at any time, require of them the service propos- 
ed in their second proposition, they should perform it for the 
sum stipulated in their proposals. The first report of this con- 
tract, with others, was made from the book of recorded propo- 
sals, and contained the sum accepted. This was in conformity 
with the custom which had prevailed with my predecessor, 
After the acceptance, and after substituting the greater amount 
of service, there Was a very pressing application made to me, 
signed by Mr. Thomas Ewing, senator from Ohio, and many 
others, members of congress, still to increase the service to that 
extent Which required the greatest amount of additional eom- 
pensation. Agreeably to the earnest recommendation of Mr. 
Ewing and others, it was done. And now the complying with 
what Mr. Ewing then so earnestly pressed as proper and right, 
he reprobates as improper and wrong. Whether he was sin- 
cere in his advocating it, or in condemning it, | know not; or 
whether the relation in which he now stands to the state of 
Ohio—which state was deeply interested in the improvement, 
has so changed as to have changed his opinion on the subject of 
the mail accommodations to which she is entitled, I leave for 
the public and for his constituents to decide, 


The same remarks are made in relation to the contracts of 
James Reveside, and of Messrs. Reeside & Slaymaker. The 
same facts are also applicable to them. ‘They made in each 
case two propositions: the smaller was first accepted; after- 
wards, for the better accommodation of the public, the greater 
service was required, and of course the higher compensation 
given. ‘These, and other cases which they state to be similar, 
though they have not specified them, they reprobate as *‘involy~ 
ing almost every conceivable variety of abuse.’? On all these 
routes, there is now a greater amount of service performed in 
proportion to the compensation allowed, than under any for- 
mer contracts; and this the committee knew, or had the means 
of knowing; and as Mr. Ewing himself earnestly recommended 
the most expensive of these improvements, the public will judge 
what credit is due to his decision. 

Their next subject of animadversion, is that of a contract 
with gen. George House, of Ohio. Gen. House was a contrae- 
tor for carrying the mail in stages between Chillicothe and Gal- 
lipolis, on the north west side of the Ohio river, opposite the 
mouth of the Kanhawa. There was a stage route running from 
Washington city, and from Richmond, Va. by Staunton, along 
by the Kanhawa to Catlettsburgh in Kentucky, on the Ohio 
river® Highly respectable citizens of Ohio desired that the state 
of Ohio should participate in the advantages of this route, which 
it was represented could be done by extending gen. House’s 
route from Gallipolis by steamboat up the Kanhawa to Coals- 
mouth, about fifty miles. This would perfect the most direct 
line from Richmond, Charlottesville, Staunton, Lewisburgh, 
and other important places in Virginia, to the seat of govern- 
ment in Ohio. It was also represented that gen. House was 
preparing a steamboat for that purpose, and would probably 
have it in readiness to commence the operation by the Ist of 
April, 1831. He proposed to perform the service for $30 a mile. 
This was a moderate compensation. The request to give to 
Ohio the benefit of the Virginia and Kentucky stage line, seem- 
ed to be reasonable. The expense appeared inconsiderable, 
compared with the magnitude of the object. Gen. House was, 
therefore, directed to extend his line to Coalsmouth, and to run 
between that place and Gallipolis in steamboats. This exten- 
sion superseded a contract of John Black, to carry the mail on 
horseback between Gallipolis and Coalsmouth, at 394 dollars a 
year. It was an original stipulation in the contract with Mr. 
Black, that if a stage or steamboat should be established on his 
route, the postmaster gencral should have the right to annul his 
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contract. General House did not, however, succeed, during 
the continuance of that contract, (which ended with the year 
1831), in his experiment for ranning steamboats on the Kanha- 
wae mail was continued on horseback—Mr. Black continu- 
ed carry it—and no more was paid for its transportation than 
the $394 stipulated in the contract with Mr. Black. This plain 
transaction they have endeavored to distort into an act of offi- 
cial iniquity, though they confess that no evil was done, nor 
any Other effect produced than that of transferring the route from 
Mr. Black to gen. House, who, they say, “is well known as an 
active and influential political partisan.??> Atthe renewal of 
the Ohio contracts, the route from Chillicothe to Gallipolis was 
accepted to A. L. Ross, at $1,100 a year. It was then repre 

sented that gen. House had a steamboat in a state of forward- 
ness for the Kanhawa, and was determined to make another 
experiinent to unite these two lines, and the citizens were de- 
sirous that it should be done. That this object might be accom- 
plished, or its practicability tested, Mr. Ross voluntarily relin- 
quished the route to gen. House. A contract was made with 
gen. House to carry the mail three times a week in four- horse 
post coaches between Chillicothe and Gallipolis, to run through 
in one day, instead of one day and six hours; also to carry the 
mail three times a week between Gallipolis and Coalsmouth, 
(which had been carried but twice a week under Mr. Black’s 
contract), to test the experiment of running steamboats on the 
Kanhawa, and, if found practicable, to extend them to Kanha- 
wa ©. H. sixty miles—and for the whole service to receive 

660 a year. This sum is $1,106 more than the sum for which 

r. Ross proposed to carry the mail between Chillicothe and 
Gallipolis, and the suin, $394, which had been given under Mr. 
Black’s contract for carrying it but twice a week between Gal- 
lipolis and Coalsmouth. For this $1,106, admitting that the 
steamboat experiment should fail, the department would re- 
ceive the benefit of an increased expedition of half a day be- 
tween Chillicothe and Gallipolis; and three trips a week, in- 
stead of two trips a week, between Gallipolis and Coalsmouth. 
But if the steamboats should succeed, as was coufidently ex 
pected, the gain to the department wowld have been very con- 
siderable. ‘Ihe majority of the committee state, that there is a 
clear loss on these routes, by giving them to gen. House, of 
$1,206 a year. Their statement carries the evidence of misre- 
presentation upon its face. It is tantamount to saying, that 
three trips instead of two, and an increased expedition of six 
hours a trip, are worth $100 a year Jess than nothing. 

On a contract made with col. Asahel Savery, for the trans- 
portation of the mail between Chicago and Green Bay, estimat- 
ed to be 250 miles, they also animadvert. The law establishing 
this route was passed, with about 500 others, on the 15th of 
June, 1832. The advertisements for proposals to transport the 
mail on these routes, was prepared before the publication of the 
Jaw; and for want of the law as it finally passed, some errors 
were liable to bappen in the description of routes. In conse- 
quence of this, the route was advertised to run from Detroit to 
Green Bay instead of Chicago to Green Bay. Several propo- 
sals, however, were received for transporting the mail from 
Chicago to Green Bay; the lowest of which were those of col. 
Savery, at $3,000 a year, once in two weeks, or $3,500 once a 
week, and of Messrs. Irwin and Arndt, at $3,000 a year, once 
in two weeks, without specifving any sum for which they wonld 
perform the route once a week; but if required to run once a 
week, the service would be double, and they would have the 
right to require double the amount, $6,000 a year. It was in- 
tended that it should be performed weekly, and colonel Save- 
ry’s proposal was accepted at $3,500 a year. He afterwards 
stated that from information received since he bad made his 
proposition, he had learned that the distance was fifiy miles 
more than he had anticipated, having had no advertisement for 
his guide as in ordinary cases; that the waters on the ronte 
were such as would require expensive preparations for passing 
them, the country being unsettled, and for these reasons he 
prayed for a reconsideration of his accepted proposals, and for 
a further allowance of ten or fifteen bundred dollars. There 
seemed to be reason and equity in his request, and considering 
that the lowest proposal otherwise made was by persons, one 
of whom resided at Green Bay, and was presumed to have 
knowledge of the difficulties and expense of the route, was at 
the rate of 36,000 a year for a weekly trip, it was deemed more 
economical for the department to allow to col. Savery $4,500 a 
year than to permit him to withdraw; and to subject the de- 
partment to an annual expense of $1,500 more than that sum 
by accepting the proposal of Messrs. Irwin and Arndt. A con- 
tract was accordingly made with col. Savery at $4,500 a year. 
The contract was made on the 22d of February, 1833, to com- 
mence on the Ist April of that year. Dr. John T. Temple was 
then a clerk in the general post office. He had determined to 
resign his situation, and to remove to Chicago. On the last day 
of February, col. Savery assigned this contract to Dr. Temple, 
who resigned his situation as clerk about the same time. I 
knew of no good reason to object to the transfer. Dr. Temple 
was a gentleman of highly respectable character, and entirely 
worthy of the trust. He had determined to resign his clerkship 
in the department, and did actually resign, and remove to Chi- 
cago before the commencement of the contract. [ should not 
permit a person while a clerk in the department to hold a con- 
tract for transporting the mail, though the law does not prohibit 
jt, and [ am informed that it has been done in former years, be- 
fore T came into the department; but I have discovered no rea- 
son whiy a person should be refused this fight after leaving the 
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department, for no other cause than his having once been em- 
ployed in itas aclerk. ‘The majority of the committee have 80 
distorted these transactions, as to present scarcely a beam of 
truth. They state that “John T. Temple made out a bid in the 
name of Asahel Savery.”? The bid is notin the hand writin 
of Dr. Temple, nor does his name appear in the whole transac. 
tion til after the contract was made with col. Savery. The 
state that **Dr. ‘Tempie, by means of his situation in the depart- 
ment, obtained a contract giving him $4,500 for carrying the 
mail 250 miles on horseback weekly, for which service, it is be- 
lieved, $1,500 would be a very large conipensation.”» So far 
from the fact is the insinuation of this contract having been 
given to col. Savery, for the benefit of Dr. Temple, that I did 
not Know, nor even suspect, at the time of making it with col, 
Savery, that Dr. Temple had ever thought of it. It was made 
with col. Savery in the full expectation that be would retain it 
on the sole principle that it was the lowest offer, and under the 
circumstances, the best contract on the part of the department 
that could then be made for carrying the law of congress into 
effect. As to the amount paid, it was lower than others who 
wanted the contract, and who were acquainted with the eoun- 
try through which it passed, would undertake the senyice for; 
and it does aot appear to have been considered by col. Savery 
anu object of sufficient interest for him to retain it. 

The majority of the committee complain of the correction of 
an evideut error in a proposal of James Reeside, which was ac- 
cepted, for carrying the mail between Hagerstown and McCon- 
nelisburgh, twenty six miles. The proposal, as aecepted, was 
to run four-horse post coaches on that line, three times a week 
each way, for the transportation of the mail, at a compensation 
of forty dollars a year. Mr. Reeside, before he commenced the 
service, stated that it was a mistake of the clerk whom he had 
employed to copy his bid; that it was his intention to have pro- 
posed to run daily, for ‘ourteen hundred dollars a year. The 
bid, as it was received and accepted, carried upon its face the 
appearance of a mistake, or at least of something that needed 
explanation. The proposition to perform the service for ten 
times thatsum would have been considered too low to warrant 
the expectation that the service would be well performed, un- 
less it came from a person most favorably known to the depart- 
ment. The explanation was given by hin —the error corrected 
—and while he performed the service daily, with an increase 
of distance, five miles each way, he was allowed fourteen hun- 
dred dollars; and since the service is reduced to three times a 
week, seven hundred dollars a year. 

On another route, between Baltimore and Chambersbugh, 
seventy-seven miles, for which Mr. Reeside is contractor, to 
carry a daily mail, his proposal contained two distinet proposi- 
tions, one to perform between certain hours, and within a giver 
time, for $1,900; the other to give such increased expedition as 
would gain an entire day between Baltimore and Pittsburgh, 
for $3,495 a year. ‘The first was aceepted; but the expedition 
was found to be of such importance that the second was adopt- 
ed. The majority of the committee state that ‘*the expedition 
does not appear to have been of any considerable value to the 
public.??, Whether it is of any considerable value to the publie 
to gain a day in all intercourse between Baltimere and Pitts- 
burgh, and consequently all places north west of Pittsburgh and 
south of Baltimore, the mercantile and trading part of the com- 
munity can better judge. These remarks, relative to distinct 
propositions in the same proposal, and the discretion of adopt- 
ing the one or the other, as shall seem most expedient, are 
equally applicable, as before remarked, to the other routes of 
Mr. Reeside, and also to those of Johnson, Hutchins, Hough, 
Henry and Childs, and, therefore, it is not necessary that I 
should dwell longer upon them. But one other case of Mr. 
Reeside is exhibited by them in so deceptive a light, and with 
en gross misstatements, that I cannot suffer it to pass upno~ 
ticed. 

Messrs. Reeside & Slaymaker entered into contract to trans 
port the mail between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, daily, in 
four-horse post coaches, to run two lines a day; one to go 
through in a few hours more than two days; the other in three 
and a half days. The object of the two lines was, that the 
weight of the whole mail being too great to admit of its trans- 
portation with the rapidity required by the shortest time, the 
principal letter mail for Lancaster, Harrisburgh, Chambers- 
burgh, Bedford, Pittsburgh, and all places west of Pittsburgh, 
and the same returning, might be carried through with the 
greatest possible rapidity, that mail not being over-loaded, nor 
required to stop at al! the way offices to exchange mails; but 
that the more tardy line might carry the heavy newspaper mails, 
and the letter mails for the intermediate offices, commonly call- 
ed the way mail. In this way they began their operations on 
the Ist January, 1832, the day when their contract commenced. 
It waa but a short time before heavy complaints were made by 
editors and others, on account of the delay of newspapers- 
When information was received by letter, or by newspapers 
put up in letters, as is customary with those who have the prt 
vilege of franking, earlier than by the regular newspaper mail, 
the contractors were accused of detaining the mail on the road, 
and the department was censured for suffering them to do s0- 
Messrs. Reeside & Slaymaker were among the best of contrac- 
tors, and no persons could be more sensitive than they, when 
any complaints were made touching their character as mail 
contractors. To allay these complaints, they, agreeably to the 
wishes of the department, undertook, from the Ist of April, 
1832, to carry all the newspapers for Pittsburgh, and places be- 
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yond that point, in their more rapid line. After three mgt 
trial, they came to Washington, and alleged that the loss whic 
they had sustained by carrying the great newspaper mail, in 
their more rapid line, was so great, that it would prove ruinous 
to continue it, unless they should receive something approxi- 
mating to a remuneration for the same. They urged their right 
to relinquish their contract, if they were required to continue the 
service, as it was involving too enormous an expense to render 
it practicable, and demanding of them a service which their 
contract did not contemplate nor require. This conversation 
waa verbal, but [ told them to reduce their statement to writing, 
and I would take it into consideration. Upon this, they pre- 
sented me the following written statement: 
** Washington, July 12, 1832. 
“Sin: When we entered into contract with you to run two 
daily mails between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, one with un- 
exampled rapidity, and the other in three and a half days, we 
had no idea whatever of carrying the newspaper mail in our 
most rapid line, nor do we suppose it was ever contemplated 
by the department. Lt was our intention, and we so expiessed 
it in all our conversations with you and with the superintendent 
of mail contracts, to carry the principal letter mail only in the 
most rapid line, not believing it practicable to carry the heavy 
load of newspapers sent to the West, with sufficient rapidity to 
reach Pittsburgh in the shortest time specified. Indeed, if we 
could have supposed that it would ever become necessary to 
carry the newspapers with that rapidity, we should not have 
undertaken it for less than fifteen thousand dollars a year be- 
youd what we now receive. But experience soon taught us 
that great complaints were made against the department and 
ourselves, when the newspapers were not carried as soon as 
the letters; and that these complaints were not confined to 
Pittsburgh, but extended all over the west. ‘To satisfy the pub- 
lic and sustain the credit of both the department, and ourselves, 
ag ifs servants, we made the experiment of trying to carry the 
newspapers with our most rapid line. We have partly succeed- 
ed; but with very great loss. For three days in the week, we 
are compelled to exclude all passengers, to the loss of not less 
than one hundred dollars a day. We are willing to perform our 
contract to the full extent of its meaning; but we must relin- 
quish carrying the newspaper mails by our most rapid line, un- 
less We can, in part, be remunerated for it. If, however, the 
postmaster general is willing to silence the public clamor, which 
is SO great when we carry them in our slow line, we will carry 
all the newspaper mails, together with the letter mail, in our 
most rapid line to Pittsburgh and Wheeling in the shortest time 
specified in our contract, and so arrange the continuation of the 
Baitimore mail at Chambersburgh with our swift line, as to 
carry the newspaper as well as letter mail, from Baltimore to 
Pittsburgh in two days, for the additional allowance of ten thou- 
sand dollars per year from the first of April last. The increased 
expense to us will not be less than fifteen thousand dollars a 
year; and for our own credit and the credit of the department, 
we will make one-third of the sacrifice and perform the service 
for ten thousand dollars a year. We would gladly do it fora 
less sum if we could afford it; but we cannot; and at that rate 
our sacrifice will be as much as we can bear. It would be 
much more gratifying to us, if the public would be satisfied 
without it; but they will not: and our own feelings will not suf- 
fer us to perform a service in whieh we cannot give satisfaction 
to the public. Very respectfully, &c. 
JAMES REESIDE. 
SAMUEL R. SLAYMAKER.”? 
On the presentation of the above I made the allowance. [t 
was for a service which their original contract did not require 
them to perform; and a service for which the public voice was 
clamorous. But what is the language of the majority of the 
committee in relation to this? They say ‘‘but it has not been 
thought necessary, in all cases, to preserve even the cover of 
increased services, as an excuse for these extra allowances. 
The ten thousand dollars, yearly allowed to Reeside and Slay- 
maker, on the route from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, is wholly 
Without this apolopy:’? This assertion, with the facts before 
them, is what we should not have expected from a committee 
of the senate of the United States. But they proceed farther; 
and behind the shield of officia! privilege, by misrepresentation 
and detraction, they make a thrust at what is of infinitely more 
value than life itself, the character of an officer of the depart- 
ment and of these two contractors. They state, ‘‘to give the 
transaction its true character, this ten thousand dollars a year 
was a gift, out of the funds of the department, to these con- 
tractors; and there are some further circumstances attending it, 
which, on a most careful inquiry by your committee, are not 
satisfactorily explained.’? What do they give as the circum- 
stances attending it? First, that the contractors had not yet 
divided the money among the company of stockholders in the 
stage lines by which the mail was transported, but held it to 
meet debts of the company for which they were liable; and, 
secondly, that Mr. Brown had obtained a loan on interest, from 
these gentlemen, for the purpose of purchasing property in the 
city of Washington. They acknowledge that the testimony of 
both Reeside and Slaymaker proves, that the loan was on in- 
terest, for the evidence of which they had Mr. Brown’s accept- 
ance—that he had repaid a part of it at the end of one year, 
and that they held him responsible, and he never disavowed his 
responsibility for the remainder; but to throw a shade upon the 
transaction, and by inuendo to charge honorable men with per- 
jury, and Mr. Brown with corruption, they say that “this trans- 
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action is the more reasonable when taken in connexion with 
another, testified to by Edwin Porter, which will be found in 
another part of this report. In that case, Brown was, shortly 
before, and shortly after this transaction, the lender of very 
large sums Of money to Porter on interest.’’ 

When this part of the report was penned, as it is understood, 
by Ewing, he had the proof before him, that Mr. Brown never 
loaned a cent of his own money to Mr. Porter—that Mr. Brown 
received, as agent from a gentleman, a sum of money to place 
in safe hands at interest—that the gentleman shortly after died, 
and that Mr. Brown is still acting as the agent for his widow 
and orphan ciildren— that of the money thus received, he made 
these loans to Mr. Porter; but that the money which he borrow- 
ed was to purchase property for his own benefit, and not as 
agent for another; and that he borrowed the money for bimeelt, 
because he would not, himself, be the borrower of money put 
into his hands to loan out as the agent for another. With these 
evidences before them, where does the charge of iniquity lie? 

‘ney also knew that the Joan from Messrs. Reeside and Slay- 
maker had no connexion whatever with their extra allowance, 
nor with any official transaction. It was not made within balf 
a vear after the allowance was made to them. The fact is, that 
Mr. Brown had no more agency in the allowance of the ten 
thousand dollars, than Mr, Ewing himself had. Messrs. Reeside 
and Slaymaker came themselves to me, while | was confined 
to my house by indisposition, and presented their case, and I 
made the allowance as a matter of right, without consulting 
Mr. Brown, or knowing his opinion upon the subject. 

The injustice of their remarks on the coutracts of Mr. Porter, 
is too apparent to need much comment. ‘There is but one spe- 
cification contained in them, and that is, that ‘the Ohio river, 
between these points, (Guyandotte and Louisville), is not a 
mail route established by law; they therefore condemn the 
establishment of a steamboatline between them as unlawful. 
Whether they were themselves ignorant of the law under which 
they presume to judge me, or whether they intend wilfully to 
impose on the credulity of others, | will not say; but the 3d 
section of the law of March 3d, 1823, is in these words: “and 
be it further enacted, ‘That all waters on which steamboats re- 
gularly pass from port to port, shall be considered and establish- 
ed as post roads, subject to the provisions contained in the se- 
veral acts regulating the post office establishment.’”? No person 
who has ever been on the Ohio, is so ignorant as not to know 
that the waters of the Ohio, especially between those two 
points, are regularly traversed by steamboats. Mr, Ewing knows 
it, and acknowledges it; yet he denies that itis a mail route by 
law. 

They also state, that the route between Mobile and New 
Orleans was not advertised, and complain that the law was 
violated by making this contract without advertisement; and 
that the law was violated by getting a steamboat line upon it. 
Though the charge of violating the law by getting a steamboat 
line upon it is against my predecessor, who first made a con- 
tract for carrying the mail upon it in steamboats, it is but 
justice to him, for me, on his behalf, to deny the charge. They 
accuse him unjustly. There is a special law establishing this 
route, and under this law he acted when he made the contract 
with Rhodes, as { also did when [ renewed the contract after 
his failure. As to the other points, the route was regularly ad- 
vertised by me preparatory to making the contract, and taken 
at 25,000 doliars a year, for three trips a week; and when trans- 
ferred to Mr. Porter, it was so altered as to run daily at 40,000 
dollars a year—more than 18,000 a year less than pro rata. 

They complain of the extra services performed, and of the 
extra allowances made to William Smith, of Virginia. When 
making this complaint, they knew that the extra services were 
called for by more than a thousand petitioners, sustained by 
the representatives in congress of the sections of county 
through which the line runs, and that the extra pay is less in 
proportion to the service than that of the original contract. 

James F. Robinson is the contractor for carrying the mail 
daily in four horse post coaches between Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Georgetown, Kentucky. This line forms a part of the regular 
connexion between the seats of government in Ohio, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. It also connects the two great mail lines 
through Olio and Kentucky, and is an important part of the 
shortest and most direct mail stage route between Cincinnati 
and St. Louis, through Indiana and Illinois. An increased ex- 
pedition, and running in the night instead of the day, would 
effect the gain of an entire day in these important connexions. 
On this account, he was directed te make the change. A stipu- 
lation in all mail contracts provides, that when the postmaster 
general directs a change of schedule, or increase of expedition, 
he shall defray the reasonable expense whic such change shall 
require. Mr. Robinson presented his claim for this expense, 
and it was not admitted. It was then referred, by mutual con- 
sent, to experienced and honorable men, both named by me for 
arbitration. Their award was allowed. The majority of the 
committee condemn the measure. An impartial public will re- 
verse their decision. 

Messrs. Avery, Tompkins and Saltmarsh, are the contractors 
for carrying the mail on several routes, among which are the 
rout’s constituting the main southern line, between Peters- 
burgh, Virginia, and Fayetteville, North Carolina, upwards of 
two hundred miles, daily, in four horse post coaches. It is 
well known that stage proprietors calculate upon passengers 
for a cousiderable proportion of the remmnneration for their ex- 
penses. About ninety miles of this road are almost impassable 
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in the winter; and, very frequently does it happen, that the 
badness of the road, and the expedition required, are such, es- 
pecially since the mails are become so heavy, as often to weigh 
more than a ton, that the best of coaches are broken, and a 
failure of the mail is the consequence. To prevent these dis- 
asters, they were required carry the mail in four horse wagons, 
so as to exclude all passengers, and for the accommodation of 
travellers, to run a tri-weekly line of coaches, during three 
months in the year, for which an additional allowance was 
made of 2,500 dollars. The mode of conveyance was changed 
by order of the department, from what was specified in their 
contract; and the change was such as to require from them the 
full amount of expense for horses and drivers, but to deprive 
them of all revenue for passengers; or, if they obtained any 
thing for passengers, it was at the additional expense of running 
an extra line. Was it unreasonable that they should receive, 
at least, a part of the expense which the change required? Yet 
the majority of the committee call it an ‘‘extraordinary allow- 
ance,’ and condemn it as unwarranted. 

They condemn a lawful and reasonable allowance to J. B. 
Bennett, because, they say, he became, after obtaining it, the 
editor of a newspaper friendly to the administration. Their 
statement is destitute of the slightest shadow of truth. Mr. J. 
B. Bennett was never known, either as a politician or as an 
editor. He never owned a printing establishment, ner had any 
concern in a newspaper. So far as he or his partner entertain- 
ed political partialities, they were in favor of the late adminis- 
tration, and opposed to the present. He is now deceased, and 
his brother, who was his partner, is his successor; but what his 
political opinions are I never knew till informed of them by a 
recent communication. The report of the honorable Messrs. 
Grundy and Robinson, has taken a fair and impartial view of 
the whole subject of the investigations of the committee; and 
when their report shall be read, remarks from me are scarcely 
necessary. 

_ The majority of the committee make a comparison between 
the amounts of expenditure for mail transportation in the state 
of New Hampshire and in the state of Vermont, as they appear 
by the official report of February, 183!, showing that there was 

15,610 30 more expended in New Hampshire than in Vermont, 
whilst there were $1,324 more postage paid the same year by 
Vermont than by New Hampshire. ‘This exhibit is evidently 
made with the view of charging undue partialityto New Hamp- 
shire over Vermont, in the mail arrangement for the two states. 
I might dismiss the subject with the remark, that whether it be 
so or not, is a matter that cannot affect me, officially, or other- 
wise; for the mail arrangement for those states, for the year 
1831, or for any year prior to the Ist January, 1833, was not of 
my devising. It was the work of my predecessor. The con- 
tracts in the New Engiand states that were in operation as late 
as the 3lst December, 1832, were let in the fall of 1828, and put 
in operation in January, 1829, during the administration of the 
honorable John McLean. Ido not believe that the mail ac- 
commodations to these two states were made under the influ- 
ence of any improper preferences in favor of New Hampshire. 
It is apparent, that New Hampshire, from her position on the 
sea-board, in the neighborhood of the great emporium of New 
England, and of other large commercial and manufucturing 
towns, must require more frequent interchanges of the mail 
than Vermont; whilst the latter, from her remoteness of situa- 
tion from the main points of correspondence, must necessarily 

ay the higher rates of postage, provided by law. Butif any 
shall believe with the committee, that judge McLean’s arrange. 
ment was an exceptionable one, it may be gratifying to such to 
be informed that the evil complained of has been, in a great 
measure, removed by the arrangements since adopted, under 
the present administration of the department. The contracts 
now in force in those states were let in the fall of 1832, and 
tin operation in January, 1833. A careful examination has 
been made of the amount of pay, and proportion of pay, for the 
routes and parts of routes, in each state respectively, and it is 
found that there is at this time paid for mail transportation, 
In New Hampshire,...... Sédaed obs ccdevecr asus $36,594 
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The maiority of the committee speak of what “‘the law con- 
templates,”’ and of a‘“‘limit beyond which the experditure is 
not permitted to pass without the consent of congress;’’ but 
they do not cite, nor refer to the jaw, because no such law 
exists. They accuse the postmaster general of not complying 
with the 39th section of the post office law, though their own 
printed documents show thatit has been literally complied with 
every year for the last five years. They complain because the 
edi or of a newspaper, friendly to the administration, has what 
is called the newspaper privilege, meaning the privilege of car- 
rying newspapers out of the mail, though it is a privilege ex- 

ressly provided for by law, and they knew that it was also 
enjoyed and extensively practised by several editors on their 
own side of the question. They refer to a confidential report of 
the postmaster general to the senate, in a manner calculated to 
make the impression that I wish to conceal the nature of the 
expenditures, When that report was made confidential in obe- 
dience to a resolution of the senate. 

They notice a difference between the sum of the several con- 
tracts as stated in the Blue Book and the sum given in my an- 


nual report to the president, amounting to 40,396 dollars a year. 
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They allege, that one statement gives the annual stipulated 
prices for contracts in September 1833, and that it differs from 
another statement of the annual stipulated amount of contracts 
in November 1833, to the amount of 40,396 dollars. This differ- 
ence arises from the changes made‘in contracts in the United 
States, between September and the 30th November, 1833, to- 
gether with many other alterations and allowances which had 
been made prior to September, but which had not been entered 
= “y ern when the statement was made out for the 
lue Book, 


And the reason why an ‘‘answer to the call of the senate for 
a statement of the sums paid for transportation and extra allow- 
ances omitted in the Blue Book”? has not been made, is, that 
soon after that resolution was passed, it, together with otber 
calls of a similar character, was superseded by the subsequent 
resolution of the senate empowering the committee on post of- 
fices and post roads, to make inquiry and investigation them- 
selves, with power to send for persons and papers. The com- 
mittee omitted, in their investigations at the department, to call 
the attention of myself or any other officer of the department, 
to the omissions in the Blue Book,—no doubt because they had 
become aware, from what they had ascertained themselves, 
that the items could be satisfactorily given, and any supposed 
discrepancy distinctly explained. 

They stated that the expenses of travelling agents for the de- 
partment, were paid by the postmaster in New York, “and 
then the charges covered and concealed under the name of in- 
cidental expenses of the post office at the city of New York,” 
This allegation is entirely foreign from the truth; for there is 
notin the department such an account as ‘‘the incidental ezx- 
penses of the post office at the cityof New York,” nor of any 
other post office. ‘The account of *‘incidental expenses” is eom- 
mon to the whole department, and not proper to any one post 
office; and the charges of which they speak are all entered in 
that account, and a copy of that account reported to the senate, 
referred to the committee, and printed with their report. Fhey 
had the means of comparing it with the entries in the books, 
and with the original accounts and vouchers. They found 
nothing wrong, and therefore resorted to direct misstatement, 
without even a coloring of truth for its mantle. The same 
they have done in their statement of extra allowances to con- 
tractors. In the case of one individual, Mr. Reeside, they have 
stated his extra allowances to be upwards of 37,000 dollars a 
year more than whatthey really are. ‘This is a fair specimen of 
the credit due to their allegations, in relation to allowances as 
well as other matters. So in their remarks upon the accounts 
of Messrs. True & Greene; they allege that the statement in the 
Blue Book is incorrect; and to sustain them in the position, 
they show that their printing account amounted to precisely 
what is stated in the Blue Book, but that the paper also was 
purchased by the department, and should therefore be counted 
as a part of the expense of printing. Itis the uniform custom 
of the department, to furnish paper for the printing of the 
blanks, and to allow the printers a certain sum per ream for 
printing them. This was the case with True & Greene, and 
with others employed for that purpose. They purchased the 
paper by direction of the department, and charged the depart- 
ment with it in their account. The printing was a distinct 
charge, and the amount is noted in the Blue Book as the sum 
paid for printing. Their other remarks concerning printing, are 
quite as foreign from candor and correctness. 

Their intermedling with private and individual concerns, and 
their attempts, by false coloring, insinuations, and inuendoes, 
to injure private character, are unworthy the respect whieh 
their official station is calculated to give them. Their effort to 
blast the reputation of Mr. Reeside, has been successfully re- 
pelled by him, and made to recoil upon the principle actor in 
this disgraceful attack. Their inquisitorial proceedings in re- 
lation to my own private business—their personal insinuations 
—their attack upon my private character—are the more proper 
subjects of individual responsibility; and I must consider them 
entirely beneath any official regard or public refutation. 

My official acts belong to my country; and whether their ten- 
dency has been the promotion of the public geod, I cheerfully 
submit to the decision of my fellow-citizens. I make no pre- 
tension to infallability, but my errors, whatever they may have 
been, have not resulted from design. Our national domain is 
extended from the frozen regions of the north to the plains of 
perpetual foliage in the south; from the Atlantic ocean on the 
east, to the Rocky mountains on the west. Clashing interest 
and sectional prejudices can be counteracted only by safe and 
speedy intercourse. Every improvement which tends to short- 
en the time of espistolary correspondence, and to expedite and 
facilitate the traveller in his transitions from one part of the 
country to another, is like bringing the distant parts nearer to- 
gether; and while it strengthens the bonds of friendship, 1n- 
crease intelligence, and affords convenience to the man of busi- 
ness, it does more to cement our union than any other eonsi- 
deration of interest or safety. This end I have kept constantly 
in view. Whether I have been in any degree successful, the 
public will judge. The vindictive course pursued by my ene- 
mies,—made so by the rancor of party violence alone,—the un- 
just, unlawful, and unprincipled manner in which they have 
conducted their investigations,—has induced me to address my- 
selfto the public, by whom [ shall be indulged with a hearing; 
and when the facts shall be known and understood, to the tri- 


l of public sentiment I shall cheerfully submit. 
bunal of public & y wr wasey. 
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